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Mr. GLADSTONE again uses the WVineteenth Century to advocate 
his views concerning the nature of the ecclesiastical legislation, 
if such it can be called, under the Tudors. Of the four propo- 
sitions at the head of the new article which contain his statement 
of case, the fourth is of less interest to Catholic readers, and 
the third is purely inferential from the first and second. We 
may therefore confine our attention to the first and second, 
which are as follows : 


1. A basis of ecclesiastical legality for the proceedings of the English 
Reformation, in their determining conditions, was laid in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth. 

2. This basis was not laid by persons who are popularly known as 
Reformers, such as Cranmer and his coadjutors, but was anterior to the 
rupture with Rome brought about by the (so called) divorce, and had 
the sanction of the collective national episcopate, including such great 
names as those of Warham, Tunstal, Gardiner, and Fisher, as well as 
of the clergy of the second order represented in Convocation. 


To these fundamental propositions which are explicitly 
stated, another might have been added, the maintenance 
of which forms a substantive part of the position taken up. 
Mr. Gladstone contends that the settlement enacted by Convo- 
cation under the above conditions during the reign of Henry 
was never effectually disturbed by any corresponding counter- 
action of the ecclesiastical legislature under Mary. 

Several Catholic writers criticized these propositions as set 
forth in Mr. Gladstone’s previous article,! and Father Morris, in 
the Dublin Review for last October, disputed them in the most 
comprehensive manner, discovering twelve radical inaccuracies 
in the statements of fact on which they rested. The new 
article is Mr.Gladstone’s formal rejoinder to his critics, and 
particularly to Father Morris. 

The Guardian expresses its belief that these criticisms from 

1 In the Mineteenth Century for July, 1888. 
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Catholic quarters have not succeeded in dispossessing Mr. Glad- 
stone’s theory of its argumentative strength. Prepossessions 
we know have something to do with our judgments on such 
matters. Our own judgment is that Mr.Gladstone has shown 
himself singularly weak in his defence against the criticisms of 
the Dublin Review. At all events, we would invite those inter- 
ested to study the two articles—Mr. Gladstone’s and Father 
Morris’s—together, in order that they may have the data for a 
solid verdict. However, it would be too great a tax on the 
readers of THE MONTH, if we were to take more than incidental 
notice of the controversy between these two great authorities. 
We shall be more intelligible, and may hope to be more inter- 
esting, if we discuss Mr. Gladstone’s propositions on an inde- 
pendent footing. 

In the first place let us get rid of the question con- 
cerning the precise action taken by Convocation under Mary 
with the object of revoking the schismatic proceedings under 
Henry. This is really not a point of much consequence, 
whether doctrinal or historical. Mr.Gladstone is willing to 
allow that “according to the doctrine now recently established 
the Convocation would have been incompetent to determine 
anything of any kind against the Pope.”! By “the doctrine 
recently established” is meant presumably the doctrine that 
the Papal Supremacy is of Divine appointment. If such a 
doctrine was held by the écclesiastics who composed the Convo- 
cation under Mary, they were not likely to lay too great stress 
on the necessity of a distinct legislative act, undertaking to 
repeal enactments which they understood to be ad znitio null 
and void. They would undoubtedly feel the necessity of some 
formal retreat from the schismatic position into which they 
had been drawn, but the natural method of fulfilling this duty 
would be by some public action of submission to the Holy 
See in their collective, as well as in their individual, capacity. 
This is what was contemplated in the faculties with which 
Cardinal Pole came provided. They empowered him “to 
receive all heretics of both sexes and all ranks, even bishops 
and archbishops, communities as well as single persons, of what 
heresies soever guilty, though relapsed in them, upon their true 
and unfeigned repentance.”* This again is what the Houses of 
Convocation did when they joined in the petition to Cardinal 


1 Nineteenth Century, p. 893. 
2 Burnet, p. 3, bk. 5, Pocock’s edition, vol. iii, p. 401. 
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Pole for absolution from the schism, and when again in their 
collective capacity they knelt down and made their submission 
in the fullest and most public manner. Father Morris calls 
attention to other acts of the Marian prelates and clergy bearing 
the same sense. To each of them Mr.Gladstone has some 
exception or other to take: but we shall not allow ourselves to 
be distracted from the main issue by any further rejoinder 
against these exceptions. Even if we grant him all he demands, 
the fact remains that the Marian clergy did everything, which, 
in the judgment of those who believe in the Divine character of 
the Papacy, was at all essential. 

Mr. Gladstone, however, ‘while allowing that, granted the 
truth of this last-mentioned doctrine, the enactments, as it pleases 
him to regard them, of 1531 and 1534, were invalid and needed 
no repeal, objects that (1) “we have no reason to believe that a 
single bishop under Henry held that doctrine, while we know 
positively that many, including Gardiner and Tunstal, did not,” 
and (2) that these two acts of 1531 and 1534, which must be 
taken together, “were perfectly canonical in form,” “ both 
unquestionably formed part of the ecclesiastical law of 
England,” and “as part of the local law they had a local 
force which could not be in the least degree abated by any 
proceedings not having a legislative character.” But the second 
of these two objections merely begs the question. Surely the 
fact that these so-called enactments were drawn up with all the 
usual formalities required to give legislative and canonical effect 
was not sufficient to make them valid if their subject-matter lay 
outside the competency of the legislating body. Would Mr. 
Gladstone carry local government so far as to maintain that a 
declaration emanating from a County Council, and denying that 
the Central Government had jurisdiction within the particular 
county, would be good local law and would continue such as 
long as it was left unrepealed by a formal enactment of the 
same Council in the opposite sense? The first of the two 
objections involves an assertion which will have to be examined 
presently. For the moment it is sufficient to observe, that, 
while the significance of the conduct of the Marian Convocations 
is under examination, it is to their belief, not to those of their 
predecessors under Henry, that we have need to look. One 
would have thought it fairly evident that the Marian 
prelates were believers in the Divine right of the Papacy, and 
consequently in the incompetency of a local Convocation to 
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disannul it. Fortunately, also, we have a very clear and pertinent 
statement of their convictions on this very subject from the lips 
of one of them. The speech of Scot, Bishop of Chester, in the 
first Parliament of Elizabeth, has been preserved to us by 
Strype, and reads almost like a formal reply to Mr. Gladstone’s 
propositions. Let us hear him: 


Thirdly there is alleged a provincial council or assembly of bishops 
and clergy of this realm of England by which the authority of the 
Bishop of Rome was abolished and disannulled. Which some inculcate 
against us as a matter of great weight and authority: whereas in very 
deed it is to be taken for a matter of small authority or of none. For 
(1) we know that a particular or provincial council can make no 
determination against the Universal Church of Christ: (2) of the 
learned men that were the doers then, so many as be dead, before 
they died were penitent, and cried God mercy for that act, and those 
that do liye, as all of your lordships do know, have openly revoked the 
same, and acknowledged their error. 


With these few observations we may dismiss the latter part 
of Mr Gladstone’s article, and pass to the one which is of 
more real interest. Is it true that the basis of ecclesiastical 
legality for the English Reformation in its determining con- 
ditions—that is to say, in the renunciation of the Papal 
Headship, and acceptance of the Royal Headship in its place— 
was laid so early as the year 1531? In other words, is it true 
that it was laid before Cranmer and his coadjutors came into 
power, and had the sanction of the collective national episcopate 
led by prelates like Warham, Tunstal, Gardiner, and Fisher ? 
Is it true again that alike in the Act of Recognition of 1531, 
and in the subsequent stages of the separative movement 
in 1534, these and the remaining prelates and clergy were 
following the bent of their own unbiassed convictions, and 
not rather surrendering their convictions to the pressure of 
regal terrorism ? 

The decision of the first of these two points turns on the 
signification of the clause in the Act of Recognition of 1531. 
To make our readers understand the question, it is necessary 
to prepare the ground by a slight sketch of the course of 
events. It was not till 1534 that the breach with Rome took 
place. But as early as 1531, Henry astonished his still Catholic 
Convocation by the announcement that in availing themselves, 
as they had all necessarily done, of the large Papal faculties 
possessed by Wolsey, they had come under the penalties of 
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Premunire, and were in his royal hands. The statement was 
outrageous. Wolsey’s powers had been granted him by the 
Holy See, with the express approval, and even at the pressing 
personal solicitations, of Henry. Nothing, therefore, could 
be clearer than the royal sanction to the consequent transactions 
in virtue of the powers between the Legate and the clergy. 
If the King willed the Legate to have the powers, it was in 
order that they might be exercised in his kingdom. However, 
the possession of a clear defence is of small avail against 
a tyrant with adverse interests. It soon appeared that Henry 
was scrious in his resolve to exact either the penalties or 
an equivalent, and the clergy met in Convocation were con- 
strained to buy the royal forgiveness by the payment of an 
enormous subsidy. The Southern Convocation voted the King 
4100,000, or about a million of our money, and the concession 
was embodied in a formal instrument. Then came a further 
and greater surprise. The instrument referred to the King 
as having repressed the enemies of the Church, “especially 
the Lutherans who were conspiring to the injury of the Church 
and clergy of England, and were maligning the fame and the 
persons of the prelates and clergy.” The King declined to 
accept the subsidy and bestow his pardon unless after the 
words “Church and clergy of England,” in the above sentence, 
they would insert the words, “Whose Protector and Supreme 
Head he (the King) alone is.” Consternation arose among 
the prelates, and for several days discussions among themselves 
and parleys with the King followed. So at least we learn 
from Hall’s detailed narrative of the event in his Lzfe of 
Fisher ;+ but as Mr. Gladstone refuses to accept Hall’s authority, 
and disputes the notion that the assembled prelates were 
conscious of any pressure disturbing their judicial temperament, 
we must for the moment confine ourselves to the external 
facts. It is certain then, from the Journal of Convocation, 
that the clergy demanded the modification of the clause, and 
that at length one was proposed by the King to meet their 
difficulties. He sent to say that he would accept the clause, 
“Whose Protector and Supreme Head after God he only is.” 
This message was accompanied by an intimation that the new 
form represented the limits of possible concession to their 
scruples. Nevertheless, the clergy still declined to subscribe 
to the clause, and eventually succeeded in obtaining admission 


1 See Father Bridgett’s Life of Blessed John Fisher, pp. 197, seq. 
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for the following in its place: “Of the Church and clergy 
of England, whose Singular Protector, Sole and Supreme 
Lord, and, as far as the law of Christ permits, also Supreme 
Head, we recognize your Majesty to be.” Even this final form 
was voted by them in an equivocal manner. When Warham 
the President proposed it to the Convocation, he was met 
only by silence. The Journal tells us that he said to the 
prelates, “Whoever is silent is taken to consent,” and that 
on this one of them (only one of them) replied, “Then we are 
all silent.” Of course silence under such circumstances was 
rightly interpreted as consent, but it must also be interpreted 
as consent given with intense reluctance. 

The Northern Convocation must have followed in the 
erring footsteps of the Southern by accepting the same 
formula of recognition of the Royal Headship. Its President, 
however, “Tunstal, Bishop of Durham (for the Northern arch- 
bishopric was vacant), instead of subscribing to the form, placed 
on record the grounds of his protest against it. He considered 
the saving clause, “as far as the law of Christ allows,” to 
be illusory. If the Headship claimed was in the temporal 
order, no saving clause was required. The King’s supremacy 
in. that order was manifest and unqualified. If, on the other 
hand, the Headship claimed was in the spiritual order, the 
saving clause could find no place. The law of Christ allowed 
the King no spiritual authority whatever, whether supreme 
or subordinate. Henry, or some one in his name, wrote a 
letter to remove the prelate’s scruple, and Mr. Gladstone con- 
siders that this letter was successful in its object. On what 
ground it could have been successful it is not easy to see. 
Hardly through the intrinsic force of the reasoning. Its subtle 
hair-splitting is an excellent illustration of what is meant by 
darkening counsel, and stands out in striking contrast against 
the plain words of the Bishop. Nor can Tunstal’s adhesion 
at that time be justifiably inferred from his subsequent adhesion 
in 1534. That he subscribed to the Royal Supremacy in 1534 
is beyond doubt. But the whole question at issue is whether 
that was not an eventual surrender of this undoubtedly good 
though weak man to the King’s terrorism, which by that time 
had declared itself more pronouncedly. Indeed, we seem to 
have direct evidence that he was holding out as late as 1533. 
On the 16th of June of that year, Chapuys writes to the 
Emperor that this Bishop had incurred the royal anger for 














his opposition to the title of Supreme Head in the Northern 
Convocation, “and were it not that the King cannot find a 
man more competent to govern the country adjoining Scotland, 
he would have been put in prison like the Bishop of Rochester.” 

So much as to what happened in 1531. In 1534 the 
definitive sentence on the Divorce Question was pronounced 
by Clement the Seventh, in a sense adverse to the King, and 
Henry’s ire broke forth with impetuous violence. The result 
in the ecclesiastical sphere was a series of measures, declarative 
and administrative, decidedly and successfully directed against 
the Papal jurisdiction, with which the Royal Headship was 
now placed in formal opposition. An oath was administered 
to all orders of the clergy and the two Houses of Parliament 
which, while directly concerned with the succession to the 
Throne, was charged with a clause explicitly asserting the Royal 
Headship and renouncing the Papal jurisdiction. An answer 
was elicited from the Convocations and other ecclesiastical 
bodies, that the Bishop of Rome had no rights or jurisdiction 
within the realm of England. Sermons were caused to be 
preached by the Bishops and others in all their dioceses with 
the manifest intention to commit them unequivocally to the 
new doctrine before the public. 

As it is beyond dispute that. at this time the Royal 
Supremacy was understood to be in direct opposition to that 
of the Holy See, so also is it unfortunately certain that the 
former was at this time subscribed and sworn to in the most 
general manner by the clergy, higher and lower. Warham 
was now dead, and Fisher was finding in the crisis itself his 
crown of martyrdom. On the other hand, Cranmer had been 
promoted to the Primacy and Gardiner to the bishopric of 
Winchester. With these exceptions the prelates of 1531 were 
the prelates of 1534. Not one of them held out against the 
King’s will. Gardiner and Tunstal were as yielding as the 
rest. Presently we shall have to ask how far their action was 
voluntary. Meanwhile our duty is to return to the Convo- 
cation of 1531, in order to examine into the significance of 
the language by which it acknowledged the Royal Headship. 
The reader will by this time appreciate the necessity of dis- 


1 Letters and Papers, Henry the Eighth, vi. 653, ap. Bridgett’s Fisher, p. 227. 
We must apologize for being unable at the moment to give our own first-hand 
guarantee for this and a few similar references. Father Bridgett, however, is an 
intermediary whom one can implicitly trust. 
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tinguishing the two dates, 1531 and 1534. In 1531 the breach 
with the Papacy was, if secretly contemplated, at all events 
not openly proposed. Prelates like Warham and Fisher were 
then influential. Thus the Convocation of 1531 was in fuller 
continuity with the doctrinal temperament of the past. A 
declaration emanating from them might seem to have some 
claims to represent, and at all events is alleged to represent, the 
mind of the Ancient English Church. For Mr. Gladstone assumes 
that the doctrine of the Royal Supremacy was ancient, and 
that, even in the earlier times, if Papal jurisdiction was admitted, 
it was admitted, by common persuasion, not as of Divine and 
inalienable right, but in virtue of the royal consent and that 
of the national Church tacitly given. 

Mr. Gladstone’s view of the Form of Recognition adopted 
by the Convocation of 1531, is that it was understood at the 
time on both sides to contain indirectly the same sense which 
was afterwards more directly stated in the oaths and decla- 
rations of 1534: that is to say, it was understood to affirm 
inclusively, though indirectly, the supremacy of the Crown over 
the Pope, or in other words, to deny the Pope any title to 
Spiritual jurisdiction not held under the Crown. He considers 
also that the terms of the Recognition were deemed on the 
whole satisfactory by the clergy who accepted them. He fully 
admits that the process of acceptance was marked by much 
hesitation, but he attributes the hesitation to scruples about 
guarding the prerogatives of Christ, not of the Pope. They knew 
well that they were asked, truly, though indirectly, to subject 
the Pope to the King, but that requirement did not cause them 
any concern. What they did feel was that, unless some saving 
clause were introduced, the Divine Headship might seem to 
be excluded. They became quite content when allowed to 
qualify the absolute statement with the words “as far as the 
law of God permits.” 

It is important to observe that the question here raised refers 
to the Act of Recognition after, not before, the introduction of 
the saving clause. The King indeed professed that even in its 
original unconditioned form it was not intended to strike the 
Pope in any way. In a letter of February 14, 1531, that is 
three days after the subscriptions were attached to the Recog- 
nition, Chapuys writes that Henry had said to him personally : 

I am well aware that you have addressed the prelates of our 
kingdom exhorting them not to consent to any measure likely to be 
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detrimental to the Pope. But I can assure you that there never was a 
question of any measure that could in any way affect His Holiness. 
I have always upheld the authority of the Church in this kingdom, and 
fully intend to do so in future, provided he give me no cause to act 
differently.? 


This account is quite in harmony with the tenor of the letter 
written on the part of Henry to Tunstal to which reference 
has been made. There the King claims indeed directly a 
Headship in the spiritual order, but he interprets it as con- 
cerned with such things as the nomination of bishops and the 
coercion by temporal penalties of Churchmen who neglected 
their spiritual duties. In the light of his subsequent conduct, 
we cannot now doubt that he was really aiming his measure 
at the Pope, and so much may have been suspected even then. 
It certainly was suspected in some quarters, and, if it was not 
suspected in others, this can only have been because any 
intention of the sort seemed too outrageous to be credible. 
Whether suspicions were entertained by the Convocation of 
1531, we have no other means of learning except by inference 
from the conduct they pursued. They declined the King’s 
phrase in its unconditioned form, and insisted on the saving 
clause, “as far as the law of God allows.” In the judgment 
of those who believed that the law of God allowed a Royal 
Headship to the exclusion of all others save that of Christ, 
this exception would have been meant to safeguard the pre- 
rogative of Christ and that only. On the other hand, in the 
judgment of those who believed that the law of God restricted 
the Royal Headship to the temporal appurtenances of the 
Church and assigned the supreme spiritual jurisdiction over it 
to the Pope, the exception would have been meant to safeguard 
the rights of the spiritualty, and among them most particularly 
those of the Pope. What then we have to discover is, whether 
these prelates thought the law of God to reserve from the 
domain of the asserted Royal Headship only the prerogative of 
Christ, or that of the Pope as well. If indeed the prescription 
of the law of God on this point were a fact unanimously 
admitted, the opinions of the prelates would go for nothing. 
The legal force of the Recognition would follow its clear 
objective sense. But this is a point unfortunately not generally 
admitted now; and, so far as it was generally admitted then, 
it was admitted in a sense adverse to Mr. Gladstone. We are 
1 State Papers, England and Spain, vol. iv. p. 2, n. 635. 
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thus thrown back on the opinion of the Bishops who subscribed. 
Mr. Gladstone admits the issue, and his theory is that they 
thought the Headship of Christ alone required to be excepted ; 
that, as for the Headship of the Pope, they understood it to 
be capable of exclusion, and actually, though only indirectly, 
excluded ; and that they did not consider this exclusion to be a 
matter for any great concern or distress. 

This theory, then, cannot stand for many reasons. In 
the first place it is inconsistent with the dissatisfaction with 
which the first-proposed modification “after God” was received 
by the Convocation. If the claims of Christ were all that 
needed safe-guarding, the phrase “after God” was quite 
sufficient for the purpose. Where this failed and the other, 
“as far as the law of God permits,” was in some degree 
effectual, was in excluding the asserted Headship of the King 
from the spiritual sphere altogether. “After God” would again 
have formally denied the Pope’s Headship, whereas the latter, 
though ambiguous and consequently dangerous, did in reality 
leave it untouched, since it left it untouched on the supposition 
that the law of God sanctioned and required it. 

In the second place, the theory Mr. Gladstone offers is 
inconsistent with the protest made in 1533 by Archbishop 
Warham : 


We William, by Diving permission Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Primate of all England and Legate of the Apostolic See, protest 
publicly and expressly on behalf of ourselves and our holy metro- 
political Church of Canterbury, that we neither wish nor intend, as in 
good conscience we are unable, to consent to any statute in the present 
Parliament . . . commenced in the twenty-first year of the reign of 
Henry the Eighth (1532) . . . passed or to be passed, so far as these 
statutes or any of them are found to tend to the derogation of the rights 
of the Roman Pontiff or the Apostolic See... 


Such was Warham’s mind a year later than the Convocation 
of 1531. Mr. Gladstone, with others, bids us notice as im- 
portant that the protest is against Parliamentary not Convo- 
cational proceedings. That is indeed true, and is important 
in a sense which is not Mr. Gladstone’s. It proves conclusively 
two things: first, that Warham was very much concerned about 
the Supremacy of the Apostolic See, and secondly, that he did 
not consider his action in the Convocation of 1531 to have 
been directed against it. In other words, it proves that, 


1 Wilkins, iii. p. 746. 
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although the prelates assembled in that Convocation may have 
had their suspicions of the use to which the ambiguous clause 
might be put by the King, they considered that they had been 
able by the insertion of the saving clause to guard against 
any denial by themselves of the rights of the Holy See. 

Thirdly, Mr. Gladstone’s theory breaks down before the 
known views of Bishop Fisher. Some ten years earlier, Luther 
had replied to the work which had gained for Henry the Eighth 
the title of Defensor Fidez. Fisher then took up the pen on 
behalf of his royal master. He wrote three polemical works, 
and defence of the Divine origin of the Papal Primacy is among 
their prominent themes. It is in reference to these works 
particularly that Sir Thomas More? writes as follows : 


As regards the Primacy of the Roman Pontiff, the same Bishop of 
Rochester has made the matter so clear from the Gospels, the Acts of 
the Apostles, and from the whole of the Old Testament, . . . that it 
would be superfluous for me to write again on the subject.” 


Such was Fisher’s own belief, and he was a prominent 
member of the Convocation of 1531. Mr. Gladstone is sure 
that he then subscribed the Recognition with its equivocal 
clause. Hall* has the only extant account, and (pace Mr. 
Gladstone) an account bearing all the marks of verisimili- 
tude, of his action on the occasion.. It shows him solicitous to 
guard the rights of the spiritual order, and does not explicitly 
state whether he thought those of the Pope to be aimed at. 
Anyhow, in the light of his consistent character, we cannot 
think that he sanctioned a subscription which he believed 
to contain the renunciation of an authority he had advocated 
so forcibly in his previous writings. This reasoning is not 
impaired by the story which Mr. Gladstone has gathered from 

1 Sir Thomas More, by-the-bye, had originally thought the Pope’s authority, 
though necessary and imprescriptible, to be of ecclesiastical not Divine institution. 
From this earlier view he confesses himself to have been converted by this book of 
Henry’s against Luther, and by subsequent studies. The subsequent studies may 
with every probability be presumed to have been engaged with the above-mentioned 
works of Fisher. In the light of this statement of Blessed Thomas More, even if 
there were no other, we may fairly ask Mr. Gladstone to recede from his statement 
that we have no reason to believe that a single Bishop under Henry held that 
doctrine (viz., of the Divine right of the universal Papal jurisdiction). Sir Thomas 
More’s earlier views may be naturally set down to a layman’s insufficient acquaintance 
with theology. Fisher was certainly a theologian, and so was Henry at that 
time. Their doctrine is not advanced as a view personal to the writers, but rather 
as the doctrine of universal acceptance among the Catholics of their age. 

2 Ap. Bridgett, p. 138. 

3 Bridgett, pp. 199, seq. 
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the Roman edition of Sander’s De Origine et processu Schismatis 
Anglicani. Rather it is an additional motive for judging that 
story to be apocryphal.! 

Tunstal’s protest is quite in keeping with this view of the 
meaning attached at the time to the Act of Recognition. Mr 
Gladstone, coupling together this protest and the letter of 
Henry in reply to it, notices as significant that neither have “a 
word respecting danger to the prerogatives of the Pope or 
tending to save these prerogatives. They make it plain that 
the object put forward as requiring care and defence was the 
prerogative, not of the Pope, but of Christ.”? It is not correct 
to say that Tunstal is anxious about the prerogatives of Christ. 


1 We are reserving till next month a thorough-going examination into the origin 
and value of this strange story, according to which Fisher at one time swore to the 
King’s ecclesiastical Headship with the proviso ‘‘as far as the law of God permits.” 
Meanwhile, as the incredibility of the legend has been sufficiently shown by the 
Tablet, we may content ourselves with pointing out to Mr. Gladstone that he has 
himself supplied all save the final touch towards a convincing refutation of it. He 
has argued with success, that such an oath could not have been taken earlier than 
March 30, 1534, when the oath of succession, the only oath which can be referred to, 
was first publicly enforced by the King ; or later than the 12th of April of the same year, 
the date to which he assigns the arrival in England of the news of the Pope’s final 
decision against the divorce. The interval between the 30th of March and the 12th 
of April is sufficiently brief. It must, however, be further reduced by seven days: 
since the real date of the arrival of the Pope’s decision was Holy Saturday, the 5th of 
of April. (Bridgett’s Zzfe of Fisher, p. 270.) We are thus left just a week within 
which to insert Fisher’s supposeq-taking of the oath. Now during that week Fisher, 
as we learn from Father Bridgett (/ézd.), was at Rochester awaiting the imprison- 
ment to which he had been sentenced by attainder (March 23, 1534) for his alleged 
patronage of Jane Barton. This imprisonment was in fact never inflicted, because 
the King found it more convenient to attack the Bishop first on the subject of the 
oath just legalized. If he took that oath, a distinct advantage would be gained ; if he 
refused, the excuse was better for inflicting the punishment. Accordingly Fisher was 
summoned to appear before the Commissioners at Lambeth, which he did on the 
13th of April, and was called upon to swear to the succession. He asked to see the 
form of oath and have an opportunity of studying it, for which purpose he was 
remanded till the 17th, when he finally refused on account of the preamble. He 
was then at once imprisoned and the same day Cranmer wrote a letter to Cromwell, 
recommending that Fisher and More should be allowed to swear to the oath without 
the preamble. We would invite Mr. Gladstone to consider whether it is conceivable 
that (1) the King should care to run the risk of this refusal on the 17th, if he had 
actually secured from Fisher acceptance of the same oath a few days before and 
could publish it, (2) that Fisher should go through the farce of asking leave to see 
and study a document to which he had so recently actually sworn, (3) that Cranmer 
should write in this manner to Cromwell and refer to the future taking of the 
oath, without any apparent suspicion that it had so recently been taken, objection- 
able clause and all. The other improbabilities about the story we leave to stand over 
till our future article. a 

This was written before we had read Father Bridgett’s similar reasoning in the 
Tablet (November 16th). The agreement only shows how obvious it is. 

2 Nineteenth Century, p. 892. 
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That is a consideration entertained only in Henry’s letter, where 
it has the appearance of having been introduced rather as a red 
herring across the trail than as anything else. Tunstal is solicitous 
about preserving the-spiritual jurisdiction in its entirety, free 
from all invasion from the temporal power. Still, Mr. Gladstone 
is quite right in saying that neither expresses concern about the 
prerogatives of the Pope. What, however, is the inference? Surely 
that these prerogatives were not then openly attacked. Henry 
had his eye to a future attack upon them, but at present his 
policy was to conceal, and even to disavow, any such intention. 
If Tunstal suspected what was brewing, there was no occasion 
to aggravate the King by avowing it openly, since the advanced 
position he was taking up, by excluding the King from the 
entirety of the spiritual domain, covered very effectually, as the 
saving clause of the other prelates covered only very ineffect- 
ually, the prerogatives of the Supreme Pontiff. 

Enough, we trust, has been said, to prove that the 
“Collective national episcopate, including Warham, Tunstal, 
Gardiner, and Fisher” laid no basis of ecclesiastical legality 
in their Convocation of 1531, for the proceedings of the English 
Reformation in its determining conditions. They did, indeed, 
make themselves responsible for a very ill-advised concession. 
They subscribed to a clause, the signification of which was so 
far equivocal as to give to the King a vantage-ground for all 
his subsequent schismatic measures. But the words, as they 
emanated from the minds of these prelates, and, in consequence, 
the words, so far as they are expressive of the beliefs of that 
and the previous generations of Englishmen, were not intended 
to grant, and had a condition formally attached to them so as to 
avoid granting, any spiritual jurisdiction whatever to the tem- 
poral sovereign, whether over Pontiff, prelate, or any cleric at all. 

The next and gravest point on which we join issue with 
Mr. Gladstone is as to the readiness with which he asserts 
that the clergy responded when invited by the King to 
repudiate the Papal jurisdiction. He prefaces this part of 
his inquiry by a protest against the plea of coercion being 
allowed to exempt persons in authority from obligation to 
their acts and words. If this protest is aimed at us Catholics, it 
implies a misunderstanding of our position. We contend that 
the schismatic Acts of Henry’s Convocation were invalid, and 
therefore needed no formal repeal by the Convocation under 
Mary. We do not, however, lay much stress on the coercion 
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applied by Henry as the cause of this invalidity. Terrorism 
may indeed at times, if it be excessive, invalidate the legal 
action which it extorts, but we hardly invoke it for that purpose 
in the present instance. We claim rather that the Acts in 
question were invalid because their subject-matter was alto- 
gether beyond the legal competency of Convocation. 

We do, nevertheless, maintain that the measures in which 
Mr. Gladstone finds his basis of ecclesiastical legality for the 
Reformation were coerced, and we insist strongly on the fact; 
because it shows them to be devoid of all moral authority, 
and to be unable to afford any indication of the real mind 
of the Churchmen of that age, still less of the Churchmen 
of the preceding age. Mr. Gladstone allows the justice of this 
issue and undertakes to meet it. He maintains that (1) the 
evidence goes to show that no terrorism, at all events no 
effectual terrorism, was applied. (2) That spontaneous adhesion 
to the King’s ecclesiastical programme was to be expected from 
“the aversion to the Papal jurisdiction which had spread 
generally among the English clergy.” Let us examine into 
these allegations. 

It is in reference to the Act of Recognition of 1531 that 
Mr. Gladstone shows himself chiefly solicitous to repel the 
charge of coercion. That there was no coercion in 1534 he 
considers himself able to assume without argument. “In 1534, 
when the Papal jurisdiction is directly assailed and denied, and 
no word is used which could be prejudicial to the Church 
(he means the National Church, which, however, was attacked 
just as much, because just in the same terms, as before), we hear 
nothing of coercion and nothing of unwillingness on the part of 
even a single Bishop, Fisher being in prison.” And immediately 
afterwards he speaks “of the men who thus cheerfully complied 
in 1534.” On the other hand he allows that there was a degree 
of hesitation and reluctance in 1531, but urges that nevertheless 
the proceeding in that Convocation was not coerced, and on the 
contrary “has all the appearance of a serious deliberative 
proceeding; and if there be any semblance of fear or of 
reluctance, it has no regard to the maintenance of the Papal 
Power, but only to the just independence within her own 
proper sphere of the National Church.”” 

We have already shown that the Papal jurisdiction was, or 
at least could have been, inclusively the object of solicitude in 


1 Nineteenth Century, p. 892. 2 bid. 
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the Convocation of 1531, since it was certainly included in the 
area protected by the saving clause. We might, accordingly, 
transmit altogether the task of inquiry into the degree of 
pressure applied at that time. Whether there was pressure or 
not, the saving clause stands as an unimpeachable witness that 
the real conviction of these prelates was against such a Royal 
Headship as would encroach on the field of jurisdiction within 
which the Pontiff is supreme. Nevertheless, it is well to claim 
acknowledgment of the undoubted fact that there was coercion, 
because of the equivocal and dangerous character of the con- 
cession into which the prelates were forced. What then are 
the evidences on either side? Mr. Gladstone’s own argument 
will not be found generally convincing. “Now the notion,” he 
says, “of terrorism is really incompatible both with the previous 
refusals and with the strictly graduated and deliberative process 
by which an agreement was arrived at.”!_ Mr. Gladstone seems 
hard to satisfy. In 1534, the Bishops yield at once, without 
maintaining even their saving clause. Then Mr. Gladstone 
infers that the submission was cheerful and spontaneous from 
the absence of resistance and delay. In 1531, they hesitate and, 
while making a large concession, draw a line which they will 
not be coerced into passing. Then Mr. Gladstone concludes 
the absence of coercion from the delay and the stipulation. 
Surely the surrender of a man’s convictions to coercion can be 
gradual, deliberative, and partial, or it can be sudden and 
complete. All depends on the measure of resisting power 
which is in him. What can be plainer even from the Journal of 
Convocation than that the reception of the interpolated clause of 
recognition in the concession of 1531 was made with intense 
reluctance: a reluctance so great, that, as we have already had 
occasion to remark, they could not at the last find a voice to 
record their votes, which had to be gathered by juridical 
interpretation from their silence? What too can be clearer than 
the application of coercive measures? The threat of the 
penalties of Premunire is a notorious and undisputed fact. 
And what was it but coercion of the severest kind? Hall,? 
in his Life of Fisher, in his detailed account of the debate has 
shown how keenly the pressure was felt and how it well-nigh 
succeeded in extracting a more complete and disastrous 
surrender. Chapuys, the Imperial Ambassador, writes to 


1 Nineteenth Century, pp. 891, 892. 
2 Ap. Bridgett, pp. 197, seq. 
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Charles the Fifth, a few days after the event (Feb. 21), and 
tells him that 


No one, except perhaps a few who have taken part in the affair, 
approves of such a step as this. Indeed, I have heard many worthy 
individuals speak of it with horror, and have been told of others who 
have expressed themselves about it in equal terms. The Chancellor 
himself [Blessed Thomas More] is so horrified at it that he wishes to 
quit office as soon as possible. The Bishop of Rochester is quite ill 
in consequence. He has made and is making as much opposition as 
he can to the measure, but, as he and his followers have been threatened 
with death by being cast into the Thames, they have been obliged to 
accede to the King’s wishes in this respect ; and it is believed that since 
the Bishops have not dared to resist, and that the Papal authority has 
been disregarded, whenever called upon to take proceedings against the 
Queen they will do whatever they are ordered.! 


Mr. Gladstone rejects both these witnesses: Hall, on the 
plea that his account, which to us seems simple and natural 
enough, reads like a modern report ; Chapuys, because he was 
anxious his imperial master should intervene in the defence of 
Queen Catherine, and might therefore be prone to exaggerate 
the tendencies in her favour. These motives for rejecting the 
two witnesses are not very cogent. We should wish to accept 
no statement, whether of Hall or of Chapuys, without previous 
criticism ; still they are good prima facie witnesses. Hall had 
excellent sources of infofmation: so also had Chapuys, whose 
testimony may at least be accepted as evidence for patent facts 
in which he was personally concerned. Mr. Gladstone also 
fails to take notice of the agreement of Hall and Chapuys 
among themselves. Yet this is important, as the two are 
independent authorities. One feature of detail in this agree- 
ment seems worthy of special regard. Chapuys says Fisher 
agreed to the Recognition under fear of being cast into the 
Thames. Mr. Gladstone rightly censures this notion as in- 
credible. But the misconception is explained when we bear in 
mind Hall’s account of the part taken by Fisher in the Con- 
vocation. The King threatened all the members with his 
vengeance, and perhaps actually said in his wrath they should 
be thrown into the river. Fisher took an active part in reducing 
the clause to its final and just permissible form ; and afterwards, 
on maturer reflexion, he felt remorse at the course he had 
pursued. Chapuys, right as to the broad facts, would seem to 


1 State Papers, English and Spanish, vol. iv. p. 2, n, 641. 
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have fallen into a misapprehension as to the motive and the 
precise nature of Fisher’s action. 

If there was coercion in 1531, was there none in 1534? We 
have seen that Mr. Gladstone takes it to be quite manifest that 
there was not. As this opinion is at variance with that of most 
writers of repute, one is interested to hear the evidence he has 
to offer for it. It is given in the following words: 


It was propounded to them [the Convocation] and to the Univer- 
sities that the Bishop of Rome, by the Scriptures, has no greater 
jurisdiction in the realm of England than any other foreign Bishop. 
To this proposition, on the znd of June, 1534, the Convocation of 
York unanimously agreed. The unanimity is strongly marked by the 
words used—xnanimiter et concorditer, nemine eorum discrepante. Even 
from this document alone the previous and concordant action of the 
Province of Canterbury might almost be taken for granted. And in 
this purely anti-Papal transaction there is not a whisper of coercion or 
reluctance.! 


But who would expect to find whispers of coercion or 
reluctance on the face of the formal document? If there was 
coercion, as it required a formal and written assent to the 
proposition, so also would it necessarily require the exclusion 
from the written document of any expression which should 
record the spurious character of the assent obtained. However 
reluctant, again, the assent extorted, provided it was extorted 
from all present, the result would assuredly be set down as 
unanimous. Unfortunately it is only too true that assent to 
the heretical proposition was given by every member of the 
two Convocations (except Fisher, who was in prison), as well 
as by the Universities and numerous other bodies and indi- 
viduals throughout the land. If, however, we are desirous to 
ascertain the relation of this external assent to the internal 
convictions of the subscribers, we must seek our information 
from contemporary observers and from inference based on 
undeniable facts. And here again we must claim to hear 
Chapuys as a competent witness. In 1534, shortly after the 
passing of the Act of Succession, and when the Oath of Succes- 
sion had already been widely taken by the clergy, Chapuys 
wrote a long letter to Charles the Fifth. In it he gives an 
interesting account of a meeting of the Privy Council at which 
he was present. The following paragraphs bear on our subject, 
although to understand the application we must be mindful 

1 Nineteenth Century, p. 888, 
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that the Oath of Succession was virtually an Oath of Supre- 
macy. A clause was inserted in the preamble of the oath 
which, in the form administered to the clergy, explicitly 
renounced Papal jurisdiction in favour of that of the Crown. 


Dr. Fox made a speech in which he said that the King had, at the 
urgent request of his whole kingdom, and for the sake of removing all 
doubts and scruples that might arise about the succession to the Crown, 
made a statute declaring the manner of the succession, which was that 
the male children born of this present marriage should rank first, and 
after them his daughter Isabella (Elizabeth), whom the speaker called 


“the “Princess.” That the said statutes were drawn in perfectly juridical 


form, and approved and sanctioned, not only by every member of the 
Assembly and general estates of the kingdom, but likewise by the free 
and voluntary oath of all and every one of his subjects, two only 
excepted, Madame Catherine and Madame Marie, as he chose to call 
them. ... 


Chapuys presently goes on to say with much reason : 


The King could not show better the invalidity of his own statute 
than by compelling, as he was actually doing, people to swear to it, 
which was a compulsory act much condemned by the best jurists whose 
authority I then and there quoted. . . . To say nothing of the assertion 
that the King’s subjects had requested him to make such a statute and 
had hastened to take the oath. Whatever Dr. Fox may say about this, I 
know better. People swore because they dared not offer opposition, the 
penalty being forfeiture of life gnd property, and no one in these times 
wished to become a martyr; besides which several reconciled them- 
selves to the idea by the notion that oaths taken by force against 
morality were not binding, and that, even if the oath was a true and 
legitimate one, they could contravene it more honourably than the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Cranmer) then present, who, the day after 
swearing fidelity and obedience to the Pope, had issued a decree against 
the Queen in spite of all the advocations, inhibitions, pains, and very 
grave censures. .. . 


Soon after we are afforded an insight into the motives which 
apparently actuated Tunstal of Durham, one of the four prelates 
whose credit Mr. Gladstone invokes to impart moral authority 
to the anti-Papal measures which Tunstal undoubtedly did 
accept from 1534 onwards. 


After a parley, the Bishop of Durem spoke. He is justly con- 
sidered as one of the most learned, prudent, and honest prelates in the 
whole kingdom, and has hitherto upheld the Queen’s cause by his word 
as well as by his writings: but now-a-days, not choosing to become a 
martyr and lose such ecclesiastical benefices as his, bringing him in 
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15,000 ducats annually, he has been obliged to swear like the rest, 
though under certain reserves and restrictions, to satisfy as‘ he thinks 
his conscience. The better and sooner to induce him to take the oath, 
after placing before him the example of the Bishop of Rochester and of 
Master More, they have goaded him in a manner which touched him 
more effectually: for having been summoned and invited to Court 
(a thing which he had never been allowed to do before, as long as 
Parliament or Convocation was sitting; for if he happened to be come 
to town at such a time, he was invariably ordered to return to his 
diocese)—on this occasion, as I say, he was particularly requested to 
come, and two days after he had quitted his house certain royal com- 
missioners arrived, broke into it, searched every corner, and made an 
inventory of all his property, which they sent to the King, along with 
all the letters and papers they could find. .. . 


After relating Tunstal’s and Stokesley’s arguments against 
the King’s first marriage, he continues as follows : 


After him spoke the Archbishop of York (Lee), who made only one 
argument against the validity of the King’s first marriage, but so feeble 
and unsound that in two words he was reduced to silence and no more 
was said on the subject. Indeed it seemed to me as if both he (Lee) 
and the Bishop of Durham (Tunstal) were glad to hear their own 
arguments refuted, since they were obliged to stifle truth and yet look 
on approvingly on the occasion.! 


It will possibly be urged that the assent into which these 
prelates are said by Chapuys to have been coerced, was to the 
Succession, not the denial of Papal jurisdiction. But for the 
reason given above, the two counts cannot be separated. The 
coercion was to the oath as it stood, and in consequence in- 
clusively to the preamble. Accordingly, no moral authority 
can attach to any part of the whole. Indeed, Fisher and More, 
we know, found acknowledgment of the Succession to be in 
itself feasible. They would have taken the oath if the objection- 
able preamble could have been removed from it. Cranmer, in 
an extant letter,? prayed that the removal might, in the case of 
these persons, be granted. To this Cromwell’s reply was that 
the King found it indispensable to insist on the preamble. 


For in case they be sworn to the succession and not to the preamble, 
it is to be thought that it might be taken not only as a confirmation of 
the Bishop of Rome’s authority, but also as a reprobation of the King’s 
second marriage. . . . Wherefore his Grace specially trusteth that ye 


1 State Papers, England and Spain, vol. v. p. 1, n. 58. 
3 Ap. Bridgett, p. 276. 
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will in no wise attempt or move him to the contrary; for, as his Grace 
supposeth, that manner of swearing, 7f it shall be suffered, may be an utter 
destruction of his whole cause, and also to the effect of the law made for the 


same. 


What does this last suggestion imply except the persuasion 
that if Fisher and More were exempted from the necessity of 
swearing to the denial of Papal jurisdiction in the preamble, 
the other prelates and the clergy would take the occasion to 
claim a like exemption for themselves? The obvious inference 

_is that it was precisely this preamble which the other Bishops 
found most displeasing of all and accepted only under stress of 
the coercion applied. In fact the imprisonment and forfeiture 
of goods inflicted on More and Fisher, together with their 
execution already looming in the distance, were themselves an 
impressive part of the terrorism intended for the rest. 

To the response of the Convocations to the doctrinal 
question concerning the Bishop of Rome’s jurisdiction, Mr. 
Gladstone attaches a special importance, not very justifiably 
attributing to it the dignity of a legislative enactment. If we 
mistake not there is a letter of Chapuys giving direct evidence 
of the terror and reluctance which characterized these responses. 
We have not at the moment the opportunity of confirming our 
recollections. But direct evidence is not required. The indirect 
is conclusive. These responses hang together with the oaths 
and cannot be considered any more voluntary than they. 
Terrorism was in the air. If the submissions were rapid and 
general this only shows how intensely it was felt and dreaded. 
Men could read plainly enough in the King’s known character 
and excited state, in the actual fate of More and Fisher, the 
punishment in store for themselves should they venture to 
resist. Of the feeling of the nation generally Mr. Gairdner’s 
well-known passage is indisputable evidence. 


On the rs5th January (1535) the new title was, by a decree of the 
Council, incorporated in the King’s style, and so far as regards external 
form, the revolution was complete. But all would have been to little 
purpose if the King had not been prepared to vindicate his new 
authority by something more than declarations and enactments: and 
the seven months of which this volume contains the record, beheld a 
series of appalling executions which completely subdued in England 
the power of resistance, while abroad it filled the minds alike of 
Romanists and Protestants with horror and indignation, That the 
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nation disliked the change, as it disliked the cause of the change, there 
can be little doubt. On no other subject during the whole reign, have 
we such overt and repeated expressions of dissatisfaction with the King 


and his proceedings.! 


The passage refers directly to the mass of the clergy and 
people. Is there any reason for imagining the Bishops were of 
a different creed from the nation? At least Henry’s measures 
imply the reverse. Why, as Chapuys has reasonably asked, 
require of them oaths with penalties attached? Why command 
them each and all not only to have sermons in defence of the 
new position preached by others, but even to ascend the pulpits 
in person? Why require Stokesley of London, who on account 
of his stammering tongue had never preached a sermon in his 
life, to go down and make a spectacle of himself at St. Paul’s? 
Why was it necessary twice, in spite of his protestations, to 
suspect the Archbishop of York of having failed to carry the 
order about preaching into execution? Why did “the secret 
opposition that the Bishops gave to the steps made towards a 
reformation ‘at this time’ oblige Cromwell to send agents in 
whom he trusted up and down the nation to observe all men’s 
tempers and behaviour ?”? 


The reader can now judge how far the Convocational Acts 
of 1531 and 1534 were free from coercion and can communicate 
to us the real convictions of the episcopate. Since, however, 
Mr.Gladstone has specified four men of high character as having 
given expression through their acts to honest approval of the 
doctrine which excludes Papal jurisdiction from the land and 
substitutes the spiritual jurisdiction of the Crown, it is well to 
gather up into a distinct and separate statement the truth 
about what these men did. Three then, and not improbably 
even the fourth, did commit themselves to the declaration of 
1531. Only the application of most terrifying coercion caused 
them to accept it at all. At the same time their conscientious 
convictions found expression in a saving clause, of which the 
legitimate objective sense excluded, and was by them intended 
to exclude, that basis of legality for the Reformation settlement 
which Mr. Gladstone and others seek to find in it. Before the 
Act of 1534 Warham had died, but in dying left on record his 
belief in the Divine right of the Papacy: and Fisher, who had 


1 State Papers, Foreign and Domestic, Henry the Eighth, Preface to vol. viii, 
2 Burnet, pt. iii. p. 3, tom. iii. n. 106. 
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in his earlier days written a work in defence of the same Divine 
right, was in prison for his faithful testimony to it, and was 
about shortly to seal that testimony with the blood of martyr- 
dom. Tunstal and Gardiner had indeed yielded, yet under 
circumstances which deprive their yielding of all moral value. 
Tunstal even descended so low as to write a book against the 
Papal jurisdiction,! and Gardiner perhaps did the same. Both, 
however, renounced the cause of the Reformation, and incurred 
consequent deprivation and imprisonment, during the reign of 
Edward, and both knelt for absolution to Pole in 1554. Tunstal 
went into prison again for the same doctrine of Papal juris- 
diction under Elizabeth, and, as we learn from the speech of 
Scot in the first Parliament of that Queen,’ he regretted deeply 
his former conduct and cried God mercy for it. Gardiner was 
not alive to go into a second imprisonment under Elizabeth. 
He had taken care, however, to make it sufficiently clear that 
his misdeeds during the schism had been done in guilt, not in 
honest conviction. It was he who preached on the occasion of 
the reconciliation of the kingdom under Cardinal Pole. He is 
recorded to have cried out in the pulpit, amidst floods of tears, 
“T have denied with Peter; I have gone out with Peter; 
but I have not yet wept bitterly with Peter.” Hall also, and 
Mr. Gladstone will surely not disbelieve him here, has written : 


I have credibly heard say, that Bishop Stokesley, all his life after, 
when he had occasion to speak of this business (about the Bishop of 
Rochester), would earnestly weep and say: “Oh! that I had holden 
still with my brother Fisher and not left him when time was.” And for 
this (? as for) the Bishop of Winchester, myself have divers times 
heard him, sometimes in the pulpit openly and sometimes in’ talk at 
dinner among the Lords of the Council, and sometimes in other places, 
very earnestly accuse himself of his behaviour and doings in that time. 
I have also heard the Right Reverend and learned Father, Doctor 
Thomas Harding, sometime his chaplain and ghostly father, say that 
oftentimes, in much of his secret talk among his chaplains, he would 
bitterly accuse himself of his doings in that and such like business of 
those days, that at last the tears would fall from his eyes abundantly.® 


There is the remaining point in Mr. Gladstone’s contention 
which cannot be allowed to pass without at least a few words of 


1 In answer to Pole, and therefore later than 1536. It can only have been a 
distraction which led Mr. Gladstone (Mineteenth Ceniury, p. 892) to refer this com- 
position to a date earlier than 1531. 

% Vide supra, p. 460. 
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criticism. In his previous contribution to the Mineteenth Century 
(July, 1888) he had characterized the clause of recognition of 
1531 as “expressive of that aversion to the Papal jurisdiction 
which had spread generally among the English clergy.” We 
may be sure we have here the most cherished article of his 
belief about the Reformation settlement. The theory of the 
supposed voluntary renunciation of the Papacy in 1531 and 
1534 is precious to its Anglican upholders only as tending to 
support the underlying theory that the ancient Church set small 
store on its jurisdictional subjection to the Holy See, regarding 
it as non-essential. Mr. Gladstone, in July, 1888, submitted as 
evidence of this alleged widespread aversion a certain petition 
against Annates, which he attributed, with Strype and Wilkins, 
to Convocation. This petition contains a clause suggesting that 
on certain eventualities “the obedience of the King and nation 
should be withdrawn from the See of Rome, as in like case the 
French King withdrew his obedience and that of his subjects 
from Benedict the Thirteenth.” Since Benedict the Thirteenth 
was an Antipope, the suggestion is apparently that Clement the 
Seventh should be similarly treated, and a rival set up against 
him: a project very different from the casting off of Papal 
jurisdiction zz se. However, this is a point which does not need 
to be pursued further now. The petition is not from Convo- 
cation, but probably from Parliament. The Bill against Annates 
was only passed by dint of active pressure from the Crown, and 
even then encountered adverse votes from all the prelates.! It 
is not therefore of much account, and Mr. Gladstone has now 
discarded it from his armoury. 

In place of this discarded argument he offers no substitute 
save a somewhat inexplicable tirade against Father Morris. 
Father Morris had referred to Mr.Gladstone as* “under a 
prepossession that the English clergy were really averse to 
the Pope and to his authority” (Mr. Gladstone’s word was 
“jurisdiction ”), and he treated the prepossession as unfounded. 
Mr. Gladstone in reply marvels that Father Morris should 
“require to be reminded that jurisdiction is one thing and 
authority another.”® Whence it would appear that Mr. Glad- 
stone desires to be understood as reasserting the existence 
of a general aversion to the Papal “jurisdiction,” but not to 


1 Chapuys, ap. Letters and Papers of Henry the Eighth, vol. v. n. 879. 
2 Dublin Review, Oct. 1888, p. 254. 
3 Ninteenth Century, p. 889. 
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Papal “authority.” One does not like to apply the term 
hypercritical to any distinction of Mr. Gladstone’s, but really 
it is difficult to call the present distinction anything else, 
or even as much. It is true that the word “authority” has 
a greater latitude of signification that the word “jurisdiction.” 
Still it has also a well-defined usage in which it is practically 
synonymous with “jurisdiction,” and it was obviously in this 
sense that Father Morris employed it. We should not, how- 
ever, have referred to this curious contention about words, 
were it not that it affords the opportunity of contrasting with 
Mr. Gladstone’s statement the real truth about the attitude 
of the pre-Reformation clergy towards the Papacy. The pro- 
position which Mr. Gladstone apparently maintains seems to 
us the exact opposite of the reality. If we take “authority” in 
the sense he suggests, of moral weight and credit—as for instance 
he himself may be said to possess high “authority” with the 
Liberal Party—then it may be said with some plausibility 
that there was a good deal of dislike for Papal “authority.” 
The English clergy during the middle ages were largely 
infected with the notion that the Papal Court cared little for 
their country save as a mine from which to extract money, 
and accordingly they were wont to entertain a strong dislike 
for the ersonnel which composed it. On the other hand, 
we can safely challenge Mr. Gladstone to produce a single 
tittle of evidence of any ‘prepossession against Papal “juris- 
diction.” Fights over the frontier line between the spiritual 
and temporal domain he will find, and find in abundance; 
but from the time of St. Augustine to the time of Archbishop 
Warham he will not find signs of anything but the most 
unswerving attachment to the spiritual “jurisdiction,” grounded 
on the deep-rooted belief in its Divine appointment as the 
Centre of Catholic Unity. 


S. F. S. 
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The Total Solar Eclipse of December 22, 1889. 
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AT thirteen minutes past eleven on the morning of the 22nd of 
December, if we reckon in. Greenwich mean time, the shadow 
of the moon will commence its flight, swifter than that of the 
swiftest cannon-ball,! across the earth, and the sun will. begin to 
be hidden from the view of a portion of its inhabitants. Unlike 
a total lunar eclipse, which is to be seen by all observers on the 
unilluminated portion of the earth’s surface, the shadow cone 
formed by the moon in a total solar eclipse is of comparatively 
meagre dimensions, the greater diameter. of the cone being 
seldom above one hundred and fifty miles in length. It is 
therefore only over a narrow belt, drawn across the illuminated 
hemisphere of the earth’s surface, that the eclipse is visible. 
In the present instance this belt starts in lat. 11° 20’ N. and long. 
59° 29’ W., and it leaves the earth in lat. 5° 11’ N., long. 48° 39° 
E., the time when the total eclipse ends being at twenty-five 
minutes before three. On consulting a map it will be seen that 
the line of totality passes from the Caribbean Sea along the 
north-east coast of South America, thence traversing the whole 
extent of the Atlantic Ocean, it strikes the west coast of South 
Africa, near the Portuguese settlement of St. Paul de Loanda, 
and finally leaves land in the country of Ajan on the east coast 
of the same continent. If we except the savage regions of 
Central Africa, where no doubt the phenomenon, if seen, will 
cast terror into the breasts of the barbarous natives, very few 
places indeed are available as points from which scientific 
observations may be obtained, the major part of the track 
being across the waters of the ocean. Among such places 
are the south-west coast of the island of Trinidad, where the 
total phase will.last one hundred and six seconds, and the 
altitude of the sun will be 12°; and Cayenne in French Guiana, 
with a period of total darkness of one hundred and twenty- 
three seconds, the sun being just twice the altitude that it was 


1 The velocity of the shadow of the moon is 3034 miles per minute. 
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at Trinidad. Turning to Africa we find that at a point 
one hundred miles on the coast south of St. Paul de Loanda, 
totality will last for 3™ 125, the altitude of the sun being 46°. 
Four expeditions, two English and two American, are to occupy 
these points of vantage, one English and one American 
party having selected the north-east coast of South America 
for the scene of their labours, the two others seeking the distant 
shores of South Africa. Of the English expeditions, Father 
Perry, the Director of the Stonyhurst Observatory, goes to 
Salut Islands, off the coast of French Guiana, and Mr. Taylor, 


“ of Mr. Common’s Observatory at Ealing, to a place which he has 


yet to prospect, some sixty miles south of St. Paul de Loanda. 

The American parties will be thus disposed. Mr. Barnard and 
Mr. Scheberle, both of the Lick Observatory of Mount Hamilton, 
will take up their quarters at Cayenne, and it is a fact deserving 
of record that the expenses of this expedition will, with a 
generous love of science very common among our American 
cousins, and which still flourishes in the mother country, be 
defrayed by the Hon. C. F. Crocker, a member of the Pacific 
Astronomical Society. The second American party, sent out at 
the expense of the Naval Department at Washington, is under 
the command of Professor Todd of Amherst College. This 
expedition is the most fully equipped of all, and even should 
Professor Todd be prevented by weather or any other cause 
from observing the eclipsed sun, it is the intention of the 
department that the scientific men composing the party should 
not return empty-handed. For a naturalist, Dr. William J. 
Holland of Pittsburg, has been attached to the expedition, 
and he hopes to make valuable investigations, and to bring 
back rare specimens from a land so seldom visited by travellers. 
Professor Todd deserves success, perhaps more than any other 
observer, first on account of the energy with which he is 
conducting a large party into a comparatively uncivilized 
part of the globe, and secondly on account of his bitter disap- 
pointment in Japan in the eclipse of the year 1887. This 
was due to a cause ‘ve venture to think unprecedented in the 
history of eclipse expeditions. He was stationed with his 
assistants at the little town of Shirakawa, and a magnificently 
clear sky on the morning of the eventful day, the 19th of August, 
gave every augury of a successful observation. But about a 
hour before the commencement of the eclipse, a bank of clouds 
was seen in the west, in the direction of the volcano Nasutaka, 
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which was situated at a distance of about twenty-five miles 
from the station. The volcano had suddenly become active 
during the preceding night, and a dense black cloud of smoke 
and ashes was carried by the wind over the observatory, just in 
time to render futile the laborious preparations of months. 
Nor did his brother astronomers, among whom were some of the 
leading solar observers of the day, and who were scattered over 
nearly the whole length of the track of the eclipse through 
European and Asiatic Russia fare much better. The sun remained 
obstinately hidden from their sight behind a dense curtain of 
rain clouds. It is true that at some places on the line of totality 
the eclipsed sun was to be seen in a beautifully clear sky, but at 
these places unfortunately no trained observers were to be found. 
Nevertheless the eclipse was not altogether barren of results, 
and a favoured few were gladdened with a sight of the solar 
corona. But the disappointment of August, 1888, was amply 
compensated for in the eclipse of New Year’s Day of the 
present year, when the track of the moon’s shadow lay across 
California, and some of the Western States of North America. 
A perfect host of observers, armed with most efficient instru- 
ments, assembled to view the phenomenon, and a rich harvest 
of results was gathered in. Even cheap trains were run by 
an enterprizing railway company to a station from whence the 
eclipse could be observed. We may remark in passing that 
such an opportunity will not be offered to English sight-seers 
until the year A.D. 1999, the last total eclipse visible in England 
having occurred in A.D. 1715.1 

Modern eclipsic observations may be said to date from the 
year 1860, in which year the first triumph of photography as 
an aid to astronomy was achieved. In the year 1868 the 
camera was supplemented by that other most wonderful instru- 
ment of physical astronomy, the spectroscope. And it is to the 
camera and the spectroscope that astronomers mainly look to 
aid them in solving the problems which concern the nature of 
the solar appendages. 

For the purposes of study and research the solar phenomena 
may be broadly divided into two classes, those which have 
their seat in the surface of the sun as seen by means of the 
telescope, and those which are only to be viewed by the 
spectroscope, either at ordinary times, or in the comparatively 
rare occasions of total solar eclipses. To the former class 


1 Chambers’ Astronomy, vol. i. p. 269 (Ed. 4). 
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belong the appearances of solar spots, faculz, and those delicate 
markings called “veiled spots,” which have been so assiduously 
studied during the last ten years at Stonyhurst. The latter 
class comprises the phenomena observed in the atmosphere 
of the sun. Among these are the chromosphere, an incandescent 
envelope of hydrogen, some 4,000 miles deep, which rests upon 
the photosphere, or surface of the sun ordinarily visible. It 
was first seen in modern times by Captain Stannyen in the 
eclipse of May 12,1706. From the chromosphere rise enormous 
solar flames composed either of hydrogen or of the vapours 
of denser metals, which are the object of the assiduous study 
of the solar spectroscopist. These flames are to be seen in 
all their glory during total eclipses of the sun, and it seems 
somewhat strange, therefore, that we have no recorded observa- 
tions of them before the year 1715, when they were observed 
by Halley, and others.' In 1733 they were described by a 
mathematical professor of Géttenburg in Sweden, Birgen Vassen 
by name. His opinion was that they were connected with 
the atmosphere of the moon. They were again seen in 1737 
by Maclaurin in the annular eclipse of that year. But it was 
not until after the eclipse of 1842, when the track of the 
shadow lay across Southern France, Northern Italy, and 
Austria, and which was observed by many distinguished 
European astronomers, that they began to receive any serious 
study. Various were the opinions about them; some believed 
that they belonged to the moon, others that they arose from 
the sun, while a third party conceived the idea that they 
were merely optical delusions. Nor was the dispute wholly 
settled by the eclipse of 1851. The only persons put out 
of court were those that held the lunar theory of their origin. 
For it was observed, that as the moon: passed across the disc 
of the sun from west to east, that the prominences on the 
western limb grew appreciably higher and higher, while those 
on the eastern limb became equally diminished in size. The 
optical delusion party, headed by so great an observer as 
M. Faye, alone remained -to be ‘dealt with. Photography 
gave the final verdict, and it declared unmistakeably that 
the solar flames were truly solar in their origin. For the 
late illustrious astronomers,’ Father Secchi and Mr. Warren 
De La Rue, succeeded in obtaining photographs of the eclipse 
from widely-separated stations, which gave almost perfect agree- 


1 Chambers’ Astronomy, vol. i. p. 284 (Ed. 4). 
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ment in every detail.. Hence all possibility was precluded 
of these appearances being merely optical delusions. For 
on this supposition they would have been dependent on the 
position of the observer. In the eclipse of 1868, the spectroscope 
in the hands of Janssen and others was first directed to these 
flames. It seems a marvellous thing that so small an instrument 
could in the space of a few seconds declare the chemical 
elements of which the flames were mainly composed. But 
so it was. For as soon as the moon covered the face of our 
luminary, and the red flames could be seen, the telescope 
bearing the spectroscope was directed upon them, and there 
shone out the bright lines of hydrogen. The disciples of 
Auguste Comte must be heartily sorry that their master ever 
ventured on the paths of prophecy. His choice of a subject 
was particularly unfortunate. For he declared that although 
astronomers might be able to weigh the heavenly bodies, and 
gauge their distances, yet they would never be able to tell 
what they were made of. Not fifty years had passed after 
the decease of the prophet when the astronomical world was 
in possession of the precise knowledge which he has affirmed 
to be impossible of attainment. 

Another most important result of the eclipse was that 
it became the means of inaugurating the continuous study 
of the chromosphere and solar prominences. The story is 
well known how Janssen, struck with the brightness of the 
hydrogen lines in his spectroscope when the sun was obscured, 
exclaimed, “Je reverrai ces lignes la,” a feat which he accom- 
plished on the uneclipsed sun the very next day, August 19, 1868. 
How, too, Mr. Lockyer, working perfectly independently in 
England, and arguing from first principles, succeeded in viewing 
the same on the 20th of October following ; how their memoirs 
announcing the discovery, by a strange and unique coincidence 
in the history of science, were read at the very same sitting 
of the French Academy of Sciences. Nor need we speak 
of the enthusiasm which was thereby evoked among the 
members of the Academy, which resulted in a medal being 
struck commemorative of the event. 

Resting on the chromosphere, and stretching beyond 
thousands of miles into space, is that wondrous and highly- 
complex solar atmosphere called the corona. In the thirty 
years since the year 1860, when photography was first seriously 
applied to eclipse observation, some forty-five minutes of total 
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eclipse have been available for the study of the corona. Bearing 
this fact in mind, the amount of knowledge that has been 
obtained of this remarkable phenomenon is highly creditable 
to the energy and skill of the various observers. For we know 
a great deal about its form, and something about its physical 
nature. It is a well-known fact that the activity of the sun 
as manifested in sun-spots is not always at a dead level, but 
that it passes through stages, attaining its maximum every 
eleven years. We may note, too, as an interesting point that 
magnetic storms on the earth follow the same law, and that 
their maxima and minima of activity correspond exactly with 
those of the sun-spots. To return to the solar corona. It 
consists mainly of a collection of magnificent streamers and 
rays, surrounding the sun as a perfect aureola of glory. But 
while the rays are mostly confined to the regions of the poles,! 
the streamers are arranged in four groups, two on each limb 
of the sun. There are also in general two rifts at the poles 
filled with the rays, while the streamers are placed more or 
less symmetrically with regard to these rifts. Moreover, the 
streamers bend in towards one another, and hence the four 
groups which they form have received the name of synclinals. 
If from a single dahlia with eight petals, four be plucked away, 
two on each side, and not alternately, the result is an imperfect 
picture, but still one that will give some idea of the general 
outline of the solar corona. In years of minimum spots, the 
polar rifts are very open, and the four groups of streamers 
make large angles with the axis of the corona. The appearance 
presented is accordingly that of a great extension of matter 
at the sun’s equator, while there is very little detail at the 
poles. Of such a nature were the coronas observed in the 
years 1867, 1878, and on the first day of the present year. In 
the year 1878, when the line of central eclipse crossed the 
Western States of North America, the coronal light was traced 
by Newcomb and Langley as far as ten millions of miles on 
either side of the sun. Some fine photographs of the corona 
of the 1st of January of the present year were taken by the 
American observers. These photographs show a great equa- 
torial extension characteristic of a minimum epoch of solar 
activity. They bring out besides another part, which had 
been indeed remarked before, as for instance in the year 1871, 


1 This statement needs modification, for the pictures of the last eclipse, Jan. 1, 
1889, seem to show the rays all round the sun, 
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but never with such prominence. It is that the four synclinals 
have a trumpet-like formation, or in other words show a double 
curvature. For the rays of which they are built up first bend 
inwards towards one another, but as they proceed further away 
from the sun into space, the matter of which they are formed 
seems to be endowed with a repulsive force, with a consequent 
divergence of the rays. This observation confirms in a striking 
manner the electrical theory of the solar corona as set forth by 
Dr. Huggins in the Bakerian lecture delivered before the Royal 
Society in the year 1885. According to this theory, while the 
shorter rays ought to curve inwards and fall back on the sun, 
the larger would exercise a repellent action upon one another, 
the further they extended from the solar surface, giving rise 
to the trumpet-like formation.! In the pictures of the 1889 
eclipse, besides the four synclinal groups and the straight rays 
at the poles, some straight rays were also observed at the solar 
equator. A difference observed between the corona of 1878, 
and that of 1889, was that in the former case it was not so 
symmetrical as in the latter year, one side being much larger 
than the other. 

In maximum years of solar activity the corona is an 
exceedingly complex phenomenon. Instead of being depressed 
into the equatorial plane, the four synclinal groups rise up 
towards the poles, so that the rifts at these regions almost 
entirely disappear. The interstices, too, between the groups are 
filled up with rays and streamers ; the whole forming a magni- 
ficent spectacle which surpasses all description. Such were the 
coronas of 1870, 1871, and 1882; and also, in a less marked 
degree, those of 1883, 1885, and 1886. Another fact which has 
been brought out by observation is that the axis of symmetry of 
the corona is not coincident with the axis of the sun and of the 
solar spots. The angle between them would also seem to vary 
in different years. 

With regard to the physical constitution of the corona, 
the spectroscope has shown that it is composed in the main 
of some material of which as yet terrestrial chemists have 
no cognizance. The bright line or image of the slit of the 
spectroscope given by this material, occupies the position of 1474 
on the arbitrary scale used by Kirchhoff. Again, the bright 
lines of hydrogen have been traced far beyond the regions 
of the solar prominences. In the Egyptian eclipse of 1882, 


1 For an account of Dr. Huggins’ theory see the Wineteenth Century, April, 1885. 
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Dr. Schuster and Captain Abney photographed no less than 
thirty bright lines and bands in the coronal spectrum, which 
was found to be intensely rich in violet rays, among them being 
the calcium lines H and K. From these facts we gather that 
the solar corona must consist in great part of glowing vapours. 
So rare are these vapours that there is no difficulty in tracing 
the outlines of one streamer as seen through another, just 
as stars can be easily seen through the tails of even the 
greatest comets. Another indication of the tenuity of these upper 
reaches of the solar atmosphere is to be gathered from the fact 
that even large comets have passed through them without being 
burnt up. Again, both in 1882 and 1883, the spectrum of 
the corona gave some vague indications, not yet sufficiently 
corroborated to be held as certain, of the existence of carbon as 
one of its constituent elements. As is well known, the spectrum 
of comets is in most cases a carbon spectrum. The question at 
once suggests itself as to the identity of nature of comets and 
the corona. Now a comet is nothing else than a swarm of 
meteors. Is the solar corona, then, made up of the same 
constituents? If we are to believe Mr. Lockyer’s researches, 
it is ; the glowing vapours being but the result of the collisions of 
these meteoric stones or irons one with the other, while the sun- 
spots are the effect of the downrush of the meteors on to the 
solar surface. For becoming volatilized by the tremendous 
temperature of the regions contiguous to the solar surface, they 
would be wholly driven into vapour, which by the absorptive 
action consequently exercised on the light of the sun, would 
give the appearance of a spot. Certain it is that solid or liquid 
matter does exist in the solar corona, for besides its own bright 
line spectrum, it furnishes a spectrum of dark lines, which has 
been recognized as that of the ordinary solar spectrum. Hence 
we must conclude that the light of the sun has been reflected by 
solid or liquid matter to the spectroscope. However, as has 
been mentioned before, observation shows that the axis of 
the corona does not coincide with that of the solar spots, 
which manifestly ought to be the case if the spots are to 
be considered as the effects of a downrush of matter from 
the corona on to the solar surface. Nor does observation 
favour the existence of any connection between the coronal 
streamers and the solar prominences. Although the solar 
corona alters its appearance in sympathy with the varying 
activity of the sun as manifested by sun-spots, yet it is still an 
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open question whether any relatively rapid changes are to be 
observed therein. The few photographs obtained in the year 
1887 in Russia and Japan, seem to show, on being compared 
one with another, that a streamer actually did alter its position 
with regard to the solar limb during the two hours which 
elapsed between totality at two selected stations. Such at least 
is the opinion held by some of the first authorities on eclipse 
matters, while the opposite view is strenuously maintained by 
others.1 Unfortunately, the photographs and drawings obtained 
were not of the first quality, so that their comparison is not an 
easy matter. However, it is hoped that this point, a most 
important one, will be cleared up during the coming eclipse. If 
not, we shall have to wait until the next available occasion, 
which will occur on April 16, 1893, when the line of totality 
again crosses America and South Africa. 

In 1869, Secchi from the consideration that the solar 
spectrum becomes continuous right at the very limb of the sun, 
came to the conclusion that the seat of the absorptive metallic 
vapours which cause the dark Fraunhofer lines which cross the 
solar spectrum must lie in a relatively narrow region between 
the chromosphere and the photosphere. This layer he called 
the “reversing layer.” Another view is that the dark lines of 
the spectrum are the result of an integration of the various 
absorptions from the highest to the lowest stratum of the 
solar atmosphere. But if Secchi’s view be correct, at the 
moment when the last line of light of the sun is encroached 
upon and covered by the moon in an eclipse, all the dark 
lines of the solar spectrum as seen in a spectroscope directed 
to this edge of the sun ought suddenly to be reversed and 
become bright lines. Such an observation was made by Young 
in the total eclipses of December 1870, and of December 1871, 
and again in the annular eclipse of June 1872. This “reversing 
layer,” if indeed it exists, has received the name of the 
illustrious American observer. 

Such is a brief review of the principal facts which have 
been gleaned in late eclipses, and of the chief problems which 
at the present time are occupying the minds of solar physicists. 
We may say that our knowledge of the solar flames is 
pretty complete, especially as it is possible to observe them 
on any clear day on the uneclipsed sun. But there are very 
many mysteries which still cling around the solar corona. 

1 Monthly Notices, R.A.S., vol. 49, 1889, p. 211; Zhe Observatory, May, 1889. 
VOL, LXVIL. HH . 
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Beyond the facts that there are two main types, one charac- 
teristic of a maximum period of sun-spots, and another of 
a minimum, and that the matter is partly gaseous and partly 
solid, we know very little. Optically too it is a very difficult 
phenomenon to unravel, for we must remember that we observe 
it as if it were a flat object projected into the immense vault 
of the heavens, while in reality it exists in three dimensions, 
Nor do we know what part diffraction, refraction, and reflection 
play in the production of the phenomenon. In fact quite 
recently an eminent American astronomer, Professor Hastings, 
arguing from some observations of his own, held the opinion 
that it was wholly due to diffraction of the solar light at the 
edges of the moon’s disc, very much as on a clear day the rising 
sun fringes objects with a golden line of light.2 

In the coming eclipse a grand attack will be delivered by the 
English observers on the solar corona by means of photographic 
telescopes. They will be furnished with instruments which are 
alike in all particulars. These are two four-inch photographic 
lenses of Captain Abney, which have been used in former 
eclipses, and two big reflectors made by no less a skilled 
astronomical photographer than Mr.Common of Ealing. The 
latter instruments, among the largest ever used to photograph 
the corona, have twenty-inch mirrors, and a focal length of 
forty-five inches. Their light grasping power is therefore very 
great, so that it is hoped that the fainter details of the outer 
corona will be secured, while the short focal length will permit 
of a rapid exposure of the plates by giving very small but 
intensely bright images. Their generous designer and maker 
will present them on the return of the expeditions to the Royal 
Society to be used on future occasions, it being a point of great 
importance that photographs taken at successive eclipses should 
be strictly comparable one with the other. Moreover Father 
Perry, a person greatly experienced in the conducting of 
eclipse observations, will, if all goes well, observe the totality 
between two and a half hours before Mr. Taylor, so that 
the plates ought to show unmistakeably whether there has been 
any structural change in the meantime. 

This is the first of the objects which the Royal Astronomical 
Society have set before themselves in the despatching of the 


1 In the eclipse on the Ist of January last, photographs of the corona taken at 
the second and third contacts show identical details, Hence Hastings’ view is 
disproved. 
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expeditions. There are two others. They are to find out, if 
possible, whether the “extension” of the corona sometimes 
observed is a true solar appendage or only an optical effect due 
to the diffusion of the light by the sky. If any instruments 
can photograph such a delicate phenomena certainly they will 
be Mr.Common’s magnificent reflectors, and if it should be 
photographed as identical in position and detail at the two 
stations, we may justly conclude that the “extension” is of solar 
origin. In this connection we may note that one of the two 
mirrors, when tested at Ealing, photographed the nebula in the 
Pleiades, invisible to any but the keenest eyes using very large 
telescopes, in half a hour, and the portion of the moon lit up by 
earthshine in two or three minutes.? 

The third object of the expeditions is to ascertain the 
intensity of light given by unit area of the corona at various 
points, in other words to find out its candle power. This 
knowledge is of some importance as showing whether it may be 
feasible to photograph the corona even out of the time of total 
eclipse. To attain this object, a set of standard photographic 
squares will be placed on the plates to be used, by Captain 
Abney. 

Of the American observers, the party at Cayenne intend to 
take photographs of the corona, studying chiefly its structure 
and its extension. The party in Africa, under the leadership 
of Professor Todd, have a much more ambitious programme. 
Their chief instrument is a big photographic refractor forty 
feet long, and giving images of the sun four and a half inches in 
diameter. It, too, is one of the largest instruments ever used for 
photographing an eclipse. For them the whole eclipse will 
occupy between two or three hours, and totality will last a 
little over three minutes. They hope to get about one 
hundred and fifty plates of the various phases, and Professor 
Todd has invented a revolving plate-holder which will enable 
him to obtain the greatest possible number of pictures at the 
important moments. 

Their work will be to study the intensity of the light of the 
corona in its various parts, and for this purpose their plates also 
have already been standardized according to the method of 
Captain Abney. They will also take up the photographing of 
the spectrum of the corona. To quote the words of Professor 
Todd: “The most important thing to do is to take photographs 
1 The Observatory, Nov. 1889. 
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in such a way that the intensity of the light in every part can 
be accurately measured, and to photograph the spectrum of as 
many separate portions of the coronal light as possible.” All 
true lovers of science will therefore heartily join in good wishes 
for the complete success of the various expeditions. At present 
we are merely delving at the very surface of the mine of know- 
ledge in which are locked up the secrets of the celestial spaces, 
and however fruitful in results the coming eclipse may be, it will 
but disclose other and other problems calling for solution. 

And so it will ever continue, and when in A.D. 1999 in this 
England of ours, our children’s children smile at our ignorance, 
and record our clumsy devices, they in their turn will be still far 
from having fathomed the depths of the glory and wisdom of 
God as displayed in the starry firmament. 


A. L. CORTIEs 























A Ruu into Bavaria. 
—_—~+_>—-— 


PART THE FIRST. 


Kloster der Englischen Fraiilein (Convent of the English Ladies), 
is a phrase that meets the eye frequently in Germany. It 
marks a wide-spread Institute, which in Bavaria alone numbers 
about one thousand five hundred Religious, and educates many 
thousands of Bavarian girls of all classes. It exists in many 
other countries besides Bavaria, under various names, the one 
title common to all the branches of the Order being “The 
Institute of Mary.” The name of the “English Ladies,” by 
which it is known throughout Bavaria, speaks of its English 
origin, and the very interesting Lzfe of Mary Ward, edited 
by Father Coleridge and written by a Religious of the Bavarian 
branch of the Institute of the house at Haverstock Hill, many 
chapters of which first saw the light in our pages, puts the 
reader in possession of the eventful details of the early history 
of this now widely-spread and flourishing Religious Congrega- 
tion. The Dukes of Bavaria, from Maximilian the First 
downwards, were its foster-fathers when persecution drove out 
of England the brave souls who sought to serve God perfectly 
in the Religious life, and to devote themselves to the work 
of education; and an Institute, which was primarily intended 
to help souls in England, has been the means of conferring 
an immense service on the land which gave it hospitality. 
What the book above mentioned tells, there is no need here 
to repeat, and the purport of the present paper is not to give 
the history, nor to describe the actual working of the Bavarian 
branch of the “Institute of Mary.” Its English title and 
antecedents moved me, some years ago, to ask permission 
to examine their Archives, in the hope that interesting papers 
relating to the religious persecution in England in the seven- 
teenth century might be found there, but the answer I then 
received was that the May Laws had made the position of 
the Institute very precarious, and that, with the fear of Prince 
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Bismarck before their eyes, the Exglischen Fraiilein must decline 
a visit from an English Jesuit. Times have to some extent 
changed, and to my gratification not long ago a spontaneous 
invitation reached me, with an offer of hospitality in these 
Bavarian houses, and the acceptable intimation that they would 
regard my work as a service done to themselves. I am not 
going to make these documents the subject of my paper, 
for in truth the writer of Mary Ward’s Life has forestalled 
me, and has given the cream of them in her charming book ; 
but if I thus say frankly how and why I came into Bavaria, 
I may perhaps be allowed to jot down what my memory 
retains of a visit to a country that I never saw before, in which 
many most Catholic and most beautiful things have delighted 
me extremely. 

When I was leaving London, a friend of mine told me 
I was “very lucky,” in having such a journey before me. 
I did not see it, and I said that I had travelled enough and 
seen enough, and that—with the one great exception of Jeru- 
salem—I would not care to cross the street to see any sight 
whatever. And in this spirit I started, and when I got to 
Cologne, I looked languidly at the vast Cathedral, which I 
remembered with the time-honoured crane on its tower, and 
I calmly criticized it in my own mind, saying to myself that 
its great height and breadth made it look short, and that the 
noble Albert Durer wind6ws made the modern glass look mean. 
I had left my Celebret in London, but I marched boldly into 
the sacristy, and in the best Latin I could muster I began to 
explain, when I found myself taken on trust, and the vestments 
at my disposal. Two little altars there are on either side 
of the entrance of the choir. To one of these I followed my 
server, and all went well with me till it came to the Pope’s 
prayers at the end of Mass, which were handed to me in 
German. Ever after this, to my contentment, I have found 
them on the card in Latin as well as German. 

Up the Rhine by rail on the left bank, in the same 
temper. I had seen it from the deck of a steamer upstream 
and downstream some five and thirty years ago, and from 
this very railway ten years later, and even after this interval 
it looked wonderfully familiar. I remembered the eagerness 
with which I had first watched for each opening view as the 
boat followed the windings of the river, and I strove to account 
for the quiet matter-of-fact way in which it presented itself 
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to me now, by the thought that such beautiful things, when 
once seen, take possession of you and become a part of your- 
self. It was, however, a shake to my theory of quiectude 
and satiety, when I found myself beginning to take an interest 
in the Valley of the Main. There was plenty of it, from 
Mainz where it joins the Rhine, up all the way to Wurzburg, 
with much variety and not a little beauty. The Bavarian 
pinewoods are very fine, and the train ran on by the side 
of the river with the view sometimes closing in, sometimes 
widening out into broad plains, past hills and valleys, villages, 
with their old walls and towers, and now and again, with long 
rafts on the river, dexterously punted along or floating with 
the stream. 

At Aschaffenburg the red and white colours of Hesse 
Darmstadt were left behind, and henceforward everything 
became blue and white. Party per fesse, party per pale, 
lozengy as in the royal arms, blue and white in stripes, blue 
and white twisted, blue and white everywhere, nothing have 
I seen in Bavaria ornamented in any other colours, except 
it be the red caps of the station masters in uniform, the red 
belts and pouches of some very smart railway guards, and a 
few red and white railway signals. The tramcars are blue and 
white, the railway barriers, the names of the streets, and the 
countless uniforms both civil and military. If the Bavarians 
do not tire of it, their visitors are not likely to do so, for there 
is no more beautiful combination of colours. And all this, 
in its origin at least, in honour of our Blessed Lady, the 
Patroness of Bavaria. 

A halt at Wurzburg, and the loss of time well repaid. 
First of all, a quiet Mass in the Cathedral. No questions asked 
about a Celebret. The difficulty of colour settled by the 
ingenuity of the sacristan, who fetched me an Ordo and under- 
stood immediately that I wanted red, when I pointed to an 
R in the margin. This was my first experience of the Bavarian 
habit of ringing the bell when the server goes for the cruets 
before the Offertory. I first thought it must be as a warning 
to those who wanted to go to Communion at a side altar, 
to ask that a particle might be consecrated for them; but 
at last I came to the conclusion that it meant that the Mass 
must be heard from that point to satisfy the obligation. In 
Rome on great feasts when the Pope had his own, one used to 
meet peasants from the Campagna wandering about St. Peter’s, 
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and their question as they looked at a priest at the altar, was, 
E’buona questa messa?—‘“\s this Mass good ?—for my obliga- 
tion, that is ; shall I satisfy my obligation if I hear it?” The 
Bavarian bell answers the question. 

Wurzburg Cathedral did not detain me long, for I 
then knew nothing of its cloisters; but almost over the 
way is a most interesting church, called the Neuminster, 
the upper church built in outrageous renaissance, with huge 
plaster curtains, and exaggerations of all sorts, but with 
interesting crypts, half above ground, and with many monu- 
ments of the older church. The crypt under the choir is 
devoted to the Passion, with several altars, one of which has 
over it a single crucifix with its arms detached and folded 
over one another. The story is that a thief was caught in its 
embrace ; and if this is not the real story, I do not know what 
it represents. In the Frauenkirche at Munich I saw another 
somewhat like it. The other crypt under the west end of the 
nave contains three altars under which the Irish St. Killian 
and his two companions rest. How much more interesting 
a church is when it has a flight of steps down here and another 
down there, a chapel in this corner half-underground and 
another elsewhere up in the air. In St. Ulrich’s Church at 
Augsburg there is a chapel high up in the tower. 

The old palace of the Prince-Bishops at Wurzburg is now 
a barrack. It is outside the town, and it looks, and must 
always have looked, like a fortress. The broad river runs 
between it and Wurzburg, and the bridge has statues that 
remind one of Ponte S. Angelo at Rome. One of these statues 
represents St. Burchard, a Bishop of Wurzburg, and a wreath 
of flowers just placed at its foot showed that he is still beloved 
in his old city. On the way out to visit St. Nikolasberg, a 
church of St. Burchard crosses the road. Its exterior is not 
promising, but inside it is very curious—its ground-plan 
eccentric in the extreme. A grand old altar-piece or retable 
of the fifteenth century covers a transept wall. It gives the 
life of our Lady, in many mysteries, in the carved wood for 
which Bavaria is famous. The chiefest place is given to the 
death of our Blessed Lady, of which many more examples 
are to be found both in churches and museums. It must have 
been a very favourite mystery in these parts, and one painter 
has lost his own name in the title that he won for himself 
of “Meister des Todes Mariz.” Nothing quainter than the 
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group in every case: our Lady sometimes in her bed, some- 
times sitting, even in a throne, surrounded by the Apostles, 
one with the holy water, one with the blessed candle, one with 
the processional cross, the rest reading their books in pairs 
in all the corners of the bas-relief or picture. It does look 
funny to see our Lady’s slippers under the bed, slippers that 
ex hypothest she will need no more. 

Through the fortifications, which date from the old times, 
with the arms of the Prince-Bishops over the gateways, pastoral 
staff and sword balancing one another on either side of the old 
German coronet—and then, a good climb up the Calvary to 
St. Nikolasberg, with as grand Stations all the way up as 
could well be seen. Each one has a chapel to itself, and the 
figures in each group are larger than life size. They are very 
artistic, but I am not sure that I do not like the Stations at 
Betharram, near Lourdes, better, and certainly St. Charles’s 
favourite Stations at Varallo are finer; but it is necessary to 
travel far to find the rivals of these in beauty and religious 
effect. The little church at the top of the mountain contains a 
famous Madonna, and is a devout place of pilgrimage. 

Returning to Wurzburg the eye is caught by a great gilded 
statue of the Blessed Virgin, surrounded by rays, on the top of 
the steeple of the Church of Our Lady of the Green Market. 
The church itself is nice, one of the many late Gothic churches 
that present so many objects of interest all through Germany. 
Here I first saw the old sepulchral monuments, taken from the 
floor and ranged all round the church: indeed in many cases, as 
in the Frauenkirche at Munich, the old tombs case the lower 
walls outside the church as well as in. They are remarkably 
interesting, not only on account of their curious heraldry, but 
chiefly because of the fine religious bas-reliefs many of them 
have. The cloisters of Augsburg, into which they have all 
been moved when the Cathedral was re-paved, is a perfect 
museum of good work of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Another thing that struck my eye in Our Lady’s Church of 
the Green Market is the practice that prevails of surrounding a 
favourite picture of the Blessed Virgin with other pictures of 
our Lady; as a kind of er voto. Thus, here, round a devout 
Madonna, were three copies of Our Lady of Succour, two of 
Our Lady of Good Counsel, and many other coloured prints or 
copies of well-known pictures. It was curious at the great 
sanctuary of Alt-dtting to see here and there a votive picture of 
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this sort in the midst of the more usual er votos representing 
the favour conferred. 

All Souls’ Day was coming, and the Green Market had a 
number of stalls with wreaths of all sizes, to be placed on 
graves—some extremely beautiful; and it was a pretty sight 
to see the country folk returning from market, carrying home 
with them the wreaths that were meant for their family graves. 
When All Souls’ Day was passed, God’s acre was everywhere 
to be seen at its best. 

Into Munich too late of a Saturday evening to present 
oneself at a convent gate, and this though there was no earlier 
train to go by; but the good result was a Sunday morning in 
its churches before completing the last two miles of the journey 
of seven hundred and seventy-two miles from London. And 
first to the Cathedral, which goes by the name of the Frauen- 
kirche, éarly, for Mass. A sacristan took me to the vestments 
and then bethought him of asking me for my Celebret. I 
answered him handsomely in the various languages in which I 
could express myself, and three or four of his brother, sacristans 
joined him, and stood round me in conclave; but as unfortu- 
nately my polyglot rejoinder did not contain a single word of 
German, the effect was not unlike that which befell the builders 
of Babel—it dispersed the sacristans, and I calmly proceeded 
to vest. Through the latter part of my Mass the glorious 
sound arose of a vast ¢hurchful of people saying the Rosary 
aloud. Here it zs said aloud, with a body of voice that is most 
Spirit-stirring. And then when I came in to make my thanks- 
giving, a preacher with the most powerful voice I ever heard 
began a sermon that sounded like a message from Heaven. It 
was a long message, and I did not hear the end of it. 

After breakfast to the Church of St. Boniface, a basilica they 
call it, of which St. Paolo fuori /e mura has given the type. The 
double aisles and the long rows of monolith columns remind one 
of the Roman St. Paul’s—I cannot say more: but the chief feature 
of the church is to be found in the splendid frescoes of the life of 
St. Boniface, with which the German engravings have made all 
the world familiar. Here too was a sermon going on, listened 
to by a large and most attentive audience, of whom many were 
standing all the while—and I can testify that it was a long 
while. That done, out came the sacred ministers and celebrant 
for the High Mass, and it would be hard to say which gave me 
the most pleasure, the accurate, dignified, familiar way with 
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which the Benedictine Fathers did all their ceremonies, or the 
brisk, bright, brief, beautiful music of the choir. 

Thence away to St. Michael’s, the old church of the Jesuits, 
and there to find a third preacher, but this time with soldiers 
for his audience, and, in consequence, the sermon was not long. 
Indeed, I was told afterwards that.an hour is the regulation time 
for an ordinary sermon, and twenty minutes for the soldiers, 
the preachers being bound in both cases to end when the clock 
strikes. The soldiers at St. Michael’s sat apparently most 
attentive, and such is the national love of sermons that they 
are most numerously attended, though they are never preached 
in the Mass. The soldiers’ sermon was immediately followed 
by a Low Mass, during which the men sat persistently from 
beginning to end, except just at the moment of the Elevation, 
when they knelt with a startling suddenness, and sat down 
again before the last genuflection as suddenly. There was not 
a book to be seen in the hands of any one in the long lines ; 
but then, on the other hand, thank God they were there, and 
the honest boyish faces looked reverent and good. The military 
music that accompanied the Mass was delightful. 

From St. Michael’s to the Hofkirche, the Chapel Royal. 
Mass was going on, and I did not like to walk about, but the 
building is not large, and from where I stood I could see most 
of the beautiful frescoes by Cornelius with which it is lined. 
For beauty of drawing they cannot be surpassed, but the 
colouring seems to my eye a little unsatisfactory. 

To finish the morning I returned to the Frauenkirche, and 
looked round it at my leisure. The effect of these late Gothic 
churches in Germany is very singular. Brick churches they are, 
for the most part, with windows of an appalling height. I have 
never seen so many yards of mullions, nor could I have believed 
that they could stand. The interior loftiness of the Frauenkirche 
is very striking, but the want of capitals to the shafts and the 
absence of mouldings gives the lofty piers and arches something 
of a gaunt appearance, but the general effect is very fine. Here 
I came across my first specimen of a large church entirely 
surrounded by side-chapels, each one with its ancient picture or 
bas-relief reset in a new reredos of the light flowery Gothic so 
much affected by the Munich and Nuremberg artists. They 
are extremely interesting, and the amount of variety in design 
and arrangement is wonderful. An hour or two could not be 
more profitably spent than in quietly studying the mass of 
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details of such a church as this. The modern and the ancient 
are mingled, in excellent taste, and in a very perfect revival of 
the old artistic and religious spirit. Now and then, perhaps, 
quaintness is carried a little too far, but to make up for it, 
innumerable instances exist in these churches of the old reli- 
gious feeling rendered with all the beauty of which modern art 
is capable, and therefore perfectly suggestive of devotion. We 
are simply nowhere in England, compared with these Bavarians, 
in our religious statues and bas-reliefs, or in our carving or 
colouring a reredos; but then, on the other hand, we have 
stained glass entirely in our own hands. I have not seen in 
Bavaria a single stained glass window by a modern artist fit to 
compare with thousands of modern windows in England, and I 
have seen several in exquisitely decorated churches here that 
deserve nothing but destruction. 

As I passed round the Frauenkirche, quietly observing 
altars and statues innumerable, I was much impressed by the 
devout way in which people stood about, hearing a late Mass 
that was said in the choir, after the canons had left it. I have 
never in my life seen so many people join their hands in prayer 
as I have in Bavaria. There was a little child of four or five in 
St. Boniface, with a hood over her head, who stood gravely 
listening to the preacher with her hands joined all the while. 
She looked as if she did not understand a syllable, but was 
taking it all for a religious ceremony, like the collection the 
shipwrecked sailor proposed to make upon the rock. In the 
Frauenkirche in every direction people were standing with their 
hands joined, hearing Mass, and very devout it looked; but 
they stood all the time, contenting themselves with bowing low 
at the Elevation and Communion. This I suppose may come 
from the fear of soiling their clothes by kneeling on the dirty 
floor, and it occurred to me that we might in this way be losers 
if the fixed seats were cleared out of our churches. Gainers we 
should be in other respects, for freedom and variety are con- 
ducive to devotion ; but we cannot afford to dispense with our 
straight lines and closely packed seats till our churches are 
larger. 

And now, after a long and I hope well-spent morning in 
Munich, to go to my destination, the Englischen Fraiilein at 
Nymphenburg. For this purpose I committed myself to an 
Einspanner—shall I call it a one-horse cab? The first thing I 
noticed about it was that the horse was on the left of the pole, 
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the right side being of course vacant, so that we looked rather 
like a coach coming home from the coachmaker’s. But I soon 
discovered that all other one-horse vehicles were in the same 
condition, and even a_single ox was yoked to the left side. It 
was funny enough to be told, when I asked the reason, that all 
was thus ready for the other horse or ox, if they should please 
to put him to. 

Another thing that struck me I have since seen hundreds of 
times. As we got out into the country, wherever there was a 
cottage with its little garden, two or three lanky trees have 
boxes hung in them, looking much like lanterns. They are for 
the starlings to build in—long boxes, with a round hole pierced 
on the upper part of one side, and a little perch for the bird in 
front of it. These are sometimes put to face one way, as if the 
starling had his favourite points of the compass. The lively 
merry bird no doubt repays his friends for the encouragement 
he receives, by eating insects without end. The Bavarians have 
in this a sensible way of reducing the plague of insects, but they 
do not seem yet to have invented a mole-catcher. Bavaria is a 
very paradise for moles: the fields look as if they had the 
small-pox. At any rate, such mole-runs I never saw elsewhere. 

The drive ends by at least half a mile of an ornamental 
canal, facing the Schloss of Nymphenburg, and on the other 
side of the house, in the park, there is twice as much water or 
more, with fountains of unusual size and height. The Schloss 
is a Royal residence, where Prince Ludwig Ferdinand and his 
wife are now living, with the Duke and Duchess of Mont- 
pensier for guests. On either side are two smaller villas, also 
inhabited by royalty; beyond them two others, all linked 
together with two-storey buildings, and beyond these, again, 
long wings reaching out with various angles and curves to an 
astonishing distance. One day I counted the first floor windows, 
beginning at the end of the convent, and when I got to the 
middle window of the Schloss, I had counted one hundred and 
fifteen, all facing one way, so that, if the two ends match, 
there are two hundred and thirty-one windows in a row. An 
extremely spacious building, forming the end of one wing, is the 
Convent of “the English Ladies ;” the corresponding building at 
the other end until lately housed a squadron of‘dragoons. The 
convent houses one hundred and twenty nuns and two hundred 
and thirty children, and yet it is but a corner of this singular 
palace. King Ludwig the First put “the English Ladies” there, 
as a compensation for the Paradeiser Haus in Munich, which 
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had been theirs since the days of Mary Ward and the Elector 
Maximilian the First; and Ludwig used to call them “his 
English.” His Majesty has left a singular memorial behind 
him, in the uniform he invented for the children—green dresses, 
sashes of various bright colours for the various classes, and red 
shawls over all. It does not sound exactly what one would 
have expected of the great patron of the fine arts, but there it 
is, and nothing but a royal order can change it. 

Received with the heartiest welcome by the nuns, I was 
handed over to the perfect hospitality of the two priests who 
are attached to the convent. Their names I know, but not by 
ever having heard them used. The Bavarian custom is universal 
of calling every one by the title of the office he holds, and thus 
our two good priests are Herr Beichtvater and Herr Inspector 
respectiyely. We can address Mr. Canon, Mr. Provost, or 
Mr. Vicar in England, certainly ; but it is not often done, and 
no one would think of Mr. Confessor or Mr. School Inspector. 
It is astonishing how quickly one grows accustomed to it. 

Work detained me at Nymphenburg longer than I expected, 
and I was greatly indebted to the kindness of my reverend 
hosts, but especially to Herr Inspector. In him I found a man 
of remarkable ability. He has taught himself the grammar of 
thirteen languages, and he has travelled intelligently through 
England and Scotland, four times through Spain and Italy, and 
he has a journey to Greece in prospect. It was a pleasure to 
him to practise his English, which is very fair ; and assuredly it 
was more than a pleasure to me to have him to talk to. He is 
fond of walking, and when I was tired with writing all the 
morning, he took me away for a thorough good walk. 

One of these walks I must put on record, for it delighted 
me. We walked along the deep and swift canal of water that 
supplies the parks of Nymphenburg, till we came to the little 
river Wiirm from which it is taken—the Wiirm being the 
overflow of the Wiirmsee in the Bavarian Alps. On the Wiirm 
is a little church called Pipping, said to have its name from 
King Pepin. Exteriorily it was unpromising, but, perhaps 
because it is now almost disused, its interior was worth a 
visit. It was work of the early part of the fifteenth century, and 
the chancel had its frescoes in rather poor condition, with the 
date on the chancel arch 1421. More interesting still, the 
old altar remained with its triptych, containing charming old 
pictures of the life of St. Wolfgang, the patron of the church, 
and against the north wall was the Sacramentshaus, or taber- 
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nacle, no longer used, as the church is a parish church no 
longer. This tabernacle with its old iron-work is very inter- 
esting. With spirits raised by what we had seen at Pipping, we 
went on our way rejoicing to Blutenburg, once a royal castle, 
now a country house, rented by the Englischen Fraiilein from 
the Royal Family, and used by them as a farm, as well asa 
retreat for sick Sisters. A considerable number of hardworking 
lay-sisters manage the farm—no surprising thing in Bavaria, 
where one sees with regret women employed in all sorts of hard 
work in the fields. I went into a stable, and found twenty 
cows, chained to splendid marble troughs or mangers. I was 
attracted in thither by the sound of Hail Marys, and I found 
the lay-sisters saying their Rosary aloud, whilst they milked 
their cows. 

The object of our visit was to see the church, and it well 
repaid us. It was frescoed inside and out in the fifteenth 
century, but the inevitable whitewash had done its worst. The 
inside frescoes, like those of Pipping, represented the Passion, 
and outside, enough remains of one to show that it represented 
the same subject as the picture on the altar of the Blessed 
Virgin within: our Lady in the midst of a long group of her 
relations, and as our Lord is on her lap as an Infant, so His 
cousins, whom He would one day call to be His Apostles, are 
there as infants also. Each one has his name written in his 
nimbus, eight infants besides our Blessed Lord, one of them 
being St. John the Baptist, who is represented as a little older 
and clothed.! 

The corresponding picture on the opposite side of the 
church represents the “14 Nothhelfer,” or helpers in need, 
fourteen saints specially invoked in Bavaria under that title, 
with our Lady of course in their midst. St. George is the first 
of them, more honoured, I am inclined to think, in Bavaria than 
in England; St. Blaise with his candle, St. Erasmus with his 
bowels wound out of his body, St. Pantaleon with his hands 
nailed to the top of his head, St. Vitus with the well into which 
he was thrown, St. Christopher with the Holy Infant, St. Denys 
with his head in his hand, St. Cyriacus with a devil flying from 
him, St. Achatius in armour with crown and banner, St. Eustace 

1 A similar picture is in the Darmstadt Gallery, czvc. 1400, from the Church of 
Ortenberg. A photograph of this picture is given in the AVassischen Bilderschatz, 
a collection of remarkable excellence and singularly cheap, Six photographs are 
published every fortnight, taken from the best pictures in Europe, and the cost is 6d, 


anumber. The publication began in October last year, so that more than 150 have 
now appeared; The publishers’ address is ‘‘ vormals Friedr. Bruckmann,” Munich. 
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with the cross between the stag’s horns, St. Giles with a fawn, 
St. Catharine with a wheel, St. Margaret with a dragon, and 
St. Barbara with the chalice and Host as well as her castle. 
The fourteen helpers make a remarkably pretty picture, our 
Lord in Heaven surrounded by saints, being in the picture 
above them, as our Lady’s Annunciation is over the long 
picture of her relatives. 

The High Altar has a splendid triptych of the Blessed 
Trinity, represented in three different ways. In the middle is 
God the Father, with the Holy Ghost as a Dove on His 
shoulder, and the dead Christ in His lap. On the Gospel side 
is the Baptism of our Lord, and on the Epistle side three 
Majestic Persons of equal glory crown the Blessed Virgin, who 
kneels before them. I doubt much whether any Englishman 
has seen these pictures, but even after seeing the wonderful 
contents of the Alt-pinakothek and the National Museum at 
Munich, they are well worth a visit. The enjoyment of them 
is greatly enhanced by surprise, and that was certainly my case. 

The tabernacle in this ancient Chapel Royal is like that at 
Pipping, detached from the altar and standing against the north 
wall. Here it was still put to its ancient use. The part of the 
lofty structure where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved, is of 
open iron-work, but the inside of the tabernacle is hidden by a 
veil within. 

One day Herr Inspéctor took me into Munich, that we 
might inquire whether the Archbishop’s Archives contained 
any documents respecting the fcundation and early times of 
the English Ladies. It was very interesting to visit the 
Ordinariat, an old Carmelite house, where the officials of the 
archbishopric are now installed. Offices without number in 
two great floors of the house speak for the organization of the 
diocese of Freising and Munich. The Metropolitan Chapter, as 
a consultive body, has a larger share of the government of the 
diocese than I was prepared for. The canons meet frequently 
every week, and are divided into sections, to which the exami- 
nation and discussion of various parts of diocesan administration 
are referred. 

The Archives occupy a long suite of rooms, with an 
archivist’s office attached. The archivist was a friend of 
my friend’s, and very obliging, and he produced more papers 
than we could carry, We went to the Vicar Capitular to ask 
for leave to take them, and received it most graciously. The 
Vicar is the Provost of the Cathedral—for once, Domprobst says 
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it shorter in German than we do in English—a Domestic Prelate 
of His Holiness, and a man of venerable and dignified appear- 
ance. How often it happens that those in power show their 
fitness for office in their look and bearing! It was a large 
thing to grant, but the presence of Herr Inspector made all 
the difference, and he made himself responsible for the restitu- 
tion of the papers. I may say that in them I found some 
things of interest—amongst others, that when Mother Cecily 
Cornwallis was Superior of the English Ladies at Hammers 
smith, and Mary Agnes Babthorpe was Superior General at 
Munich, they obtained generous help for the Hammersmith 
house from the Bishop of Freising, in whose diocese Munich 
then was. The Bishop gave them 600 gulden, with a strict 
injunction that it was to go to the Hammersmith house and 
nowhere else; and in the letter of thanks written by the 
Superior, she puts before the Bishop her desire to found a 
house in Salisbury, “a town about a day’s journey from 
London, in the neighbourhood of several good Catholic families, 
where a coach goes from London three times in the week.” 
This was in September, 1715, and one plea urged on the Bishop 
was that the greater part of the nobility were all but ruined 
through “the late wars,” so that they could not afford to send 
their children far from home. Lord Arundell of Wardour had 
promised his niece, Mother Cecily Cornwallis, two hundred 
florins a year during his life, but “a rich widow who had 
intended to buy them a good house, has left England for ever 
and settled in Portugal.” However, the projected house in 
Salisbury was never founded. Two only existed in the old 
time. One was at Hammersmith, where the Seminary of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury now stands; and the other at York, 
which in 1886 completed two centuries of its existence as a 
community. In modern times Bavaria has founded the convents 
at Haverstock Hill and South Ascot ; and the Loretto Convent 
at Rathfarnham has sent over to England its filiations at 
Manchester and Leek. The ancient stock shows its old vitality 
and gives great promise of a prosperous and useful future, not 
only in the many countries into which it has spread, but in the 
England from which it takes its Bavarian name. 


JOHN MORRIS, 
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The Apostolic Schools of the Society of Jesus. 


—— 


As our Lord Jesus Christ in Heaven is the source of the life and 
power of the Church that He came to found, so on earth 
those whom He has left as His vicegerents and representatives, 
the Bishops and Priests of the Catholic Church, are the 
appointed channel by which He communicates that life and 
power to men. In His Divine economy, He has ordained that 
the faithful should depend on them, and though we cannot say 
that the faith cannot exist without their presence, yet it will 
never live with a strong and vigorous life if they are absent. 
We do indeed read of instances where the Faith has been kept 
alive for long years and even for centuries, in countries bereft 
altogether of their pastors, but such cases are extremely rare, 
and are due either to some extraordinary providence of God, or 
to a degree of heroic virtue and perseverance among the laity 
that is quite exceptional. In general a sufficient supply of clergy 
to minister to the wants of the people is indispensable, not only 
to the well-being, but to the very existence of the Faith in every 
country in the world. 

But the mere presence of a goodly number of priests is not 
enough. Their personal qualities are no less important than their 
sufficient numbers. If religion is to flourish, they must be good 
and zealous men, devoted to the work of their ministry, full of 
the love and fear of God, and of devotion and loyalty to the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ. There is, moreover, something else scarcely 
less essential than piety toa priest. Unless he is well trained 
and thoroughly instructed in all that appertains to his sacred 
office, he is likely to do much harm, even though it may happen 
that he, at the same time, does a great amount of good. An 
ignorant priesthood is not likely to be an influential priesthood. 
Hence it has always been the consistent policy of the Catholic 
Church to bestow upon the training of her clergy an amount of 
time and care that is one of the many proofs of her Divine 
mission. Her Pontiffs have repeatedly enjoined it. “Watch 
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over your seminaries as over the apple of your eye,” are the 
words of Leo the Twelfth, writing to the Bishops in 1825. In 
his Encyclical of November 20, 1846, Pius the Ninth speaks of 
it as the most important of the duties of the Episcopate: 
“Continue, Venerable Brethren, to expend all the energy of 
your zeal on the careful training of your young clerical 
students ; that by your tender care they may be inspired from 
their early youth with the spirit of tender piety and love of solid 
virtue ; that they may enter on their classical studies under your 
direction, that they may be brought up in a wholesome discipline, 
and above all may acquire a solid knowledge of sacred things.” 
The Councils of the Church have frequently urged its import- 
ance, and issued instructions for renewing the efficiency and the 
numbers of the seminaries in countries where they had fallen 
low in numbers, or in the standard of attainment existing in 
them. One of the chief cares of the Council of Trent was to 
multiply and improve the seminaries for the training of the 
clergy all the world over. In the eighteenth Decree of the 
twentieth Session, it lays down that seminaries should be erected 
in every diocese that is sufficiently large to maintain one. 
Where this is not the case, two or more dioceses are to combine 
together. The children of the poor are yet to be accepted in 
preference to those of the rich; yet the rich are also to be 
admitted where their parents are willing to defray the expenses 
of their maintenance. The colleges thus established are to be 
supported by the alms of the faithful, and the contributions of 
the clergy. 

The system thus enforced by the Council had for its primary 
object the supply of a well-trained clergy in sufficient numbers 
for home purposes ; it did not profess to satisfy, or in any way to 
assist the needs of those in foreign lands without the fold. The 
millions of heathen must look to some other organization for 
missioners to announce the good news of salvation to them. 
For this end special seminaries were needed, to train men whose 
natural qualities render them well fitted for the task, and who 
are called to it by the good providence of God. The Sacred 
Congregation has been set on foot for this apostolic purpose ; 
the German, English, Scottish, and American Colleges at Rome, 
are a standing proof of the solicitude of the Holy See for those 
who are still outside the Church of Christ. Missionary colleges 
exist in many of the largest dioceses in every part of the 
world, and Bishops and clergy know by experience that an 
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unselfish generosity in this respect is sure to bring down a 
blessing on a diocese that thinks of other wants besides its own. 
The Society for the Propagation of the Faith has its glorious 
and devoted emissaries in all quarters of the globe, and the 
work that they are doing is known to God alone. Moreover, in 
the work of evangelizing the heathen, and restoring heretics to 
the Church, the religious orders have always taken a prominent 
part. The Society of Foreign Missions owes its existence to 
a religious, and the Franciscans, Jesuits, Dominicans, and 
Carmelites reckon among their Saints and Martyrs some of the 
most devoted missionaries in the world. 

But in spite of all this, the supply is miserably inadequate to 
the demand. The universal cry of those who are labouring 
among the heathen is that while in every direction fields are 
stretching away ripe for the harvest, the supply of labourers 
who may reap the ready ears and bring them in to the garner 
of the Lord is lamentably few. It always has been so, and it is 
so still. St. Francis Xavier, in one of his letters from India, says 
that he longs to go through all the Universities of Europe, and 
cry aloud to the students that countless souls are daily going 
down to Hell through their fault. “I take God to witness,” are 
the words with which he concludes his letter, “that as I cannot 
return to Europe, I have almost resolved to write to the 
University of Paris, to tell them that thousands of idolaters 
would be converted without any difficulty, if there were more 
persons who sought the interests of Jesus Christ, and not their 
own.” This fewness of the labourers is doubtless due in great 
measure now, as it was in the days of St. Francis Xavier, to the 
rejection of graces offered, and to the attractions of the world, 
that turn aside young Catholics starting on the road of life ; but 
we do not believe that there would have been so comparatively 
a small number of apostolic vocations, if more frequent appeals 
had been made, and greater facilities provided, to enable those 
to carry out their purpose, into whose heart there breathed the 
first whisper of Divine grace, stirring in them the half-formed 
wish to follow the apostolic calling of carrying the good news of 
salvation to those who have never known the name of Christ. 
There certainly are many good Christian mothers, who would 
with joy give their children to God, if they had an opportunity ; 
and we also are of opinion that there are many boys who have a 
vocation (if vocation it can be called) so far as this, that they 
would be willing to devote themselves to the work of the 
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Apostleship in foreign lands, if any one were to put it within 
their power to do so. This means, in other words, that the 
Church has always needed, and still needs, more missionary 
colleges, and more funds to support them, and more devoted 
men ready to give themselves to the work of training up 
the young apostles for their future career. How many 
priests there are who have among the boys under their 
care one or more who show a marked fitness for such a 
vocation, but who have no opportunity of submitting to com- 
petent and skilful judges the important question whether the 
vocation is a real one! It is true that missionary colleges 
are not in any country wholly wanting ; but they are few and 
far between, and are for the most part limited to some special 
Congregation, or they receive only those who desire to join the 
ranks of the secular clergy, and do not give to their students the 
option of offering themselves to any Order or Congregation to 
which, as time goes on, they may believe themselves to be 
called. 

Now it is a curious fact that St. Ignatius, in drawing up the 
Constitutions of the Society of Jesus, expressly provided for 
this need. The time was not then come for establishing any 
colleges such as those to which we refer. But with prophetic 
eye he foresaw the need that would hereafter arise, and provided 
means which would render it possible for his sons to supply it. 
In the third chapter of the fourth part of the Constitutions he 
declares that it is not contrary to the Institute to admit into 
the colleges under the care of the Society, poor scholars who, 
without having the intention of joining the Society, should be 
well disposed for the service of God, and should give reason 
to hope that their natural talent, progress in learning, solid 
virtue, and other heavenly gifts will render them fit to 
become good labourers in the vineyard of the Lord. The 
age at which these boys are to be taken is not to be less 
than fourteen years; before that time it is in a majority of 
cases impossible to distinguish between an ephemeral childish 
piety, and a solid virtue such as alone will stand the test of time 
and of the temptations which are sure, at some period of his 
career, to beset the young aspirant to an apostolic life. He 
does not in any way define the nature of the apostolic work to 
which these extern scholars, who are to share the training of 
those intended for the Society, are supposed to look forward ; 
but as it has always been the pride of the Society of Jesus to 
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prepare the students who repair to its schools for every pro- 
fession and kind of life, so above all it aims at turning out men 
who will devote themselves with more than usual virtue and 
self-sacrifice to an apostolic career, whether it be in its own 
ranks or in those of some other Order or Congregation, or in 
the faithful body of the Secular Clergy. Under this head would 
primarily come those whom God should call to preach the 
Gospel in heathen lands. Their life must needs be a hard one, 
whatever their estate in life. Whether they are Regulars or 
Seculars, there is required of them a virtue little short of heroic, 
if they are to be efficient missioners and are to make any lasting 
impression on the countries which they are sent to evangelize. 

This idea of a body of youths, forming a separate com- 
munity, and either joining the classes of some College of the 
Society, or being taught by masters of their own, was never 
carried out until recent years. It was in the year 1865 that a 
French Jesuit, Pere de Foresta, opened an Apostolic School for 
the first time at Avignon. The object that he proposed to 
himself in so doing was to supplement the admirable work of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith in the training of 
good missioners. From the very first the greatest care was 
taken in the selection of subjects. No boy was accepted 
until a paper had been filled up by some reliable person well 
acquainted with him, answering a number of very searching 
questions. Any boy “seeking admission into any of the 
Apostolic Schools must have attained to at least the age of 
twelve, he must have good health, a pronounced taste for study, 
an intelligence decidedly above the average, a solid piety, and 
a pronounced desire to be a missioner. He must, moreover, 
have had a fair education, and though Latin is not made a 
sine gud non, yet the preference is always given to those who 
have at least mastered the rudiments of it. 

Before a boy can be received, he must also himself write a 
letter, without any help or suggestion from any one else, 
expressing his desire to be either a missioner or a religious in 
some Order that devotes itself to missionary work. His parents 
must at the same time promise in writing never to hinder in 
any way or interfere with his desire to be a missioner; not to 
expect him home for vacations when once he has joined the 
Apostolic School; to pay what they can afford towards his 
maintenance during his studies; and to receive him back 
without expecting anything further from the Apostolic School, 
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if before the time of his education is over, he should for any 
reason whatever be found unsuited for the life of a missioner. 

These were the basis on which the first school was founded 
by Pére Foresta in 1865, and they have continued unchanged 
from that day to this. 

But we must return to the school at Avignon. It began 
with twelve boys: two English, four Swiss, one Belgian, two 
Syrians, a Circassian, and an Indian, made up the earliest 
contingent. Four years later the numbers had increased to 
sixty. Applications for admission began to pour in from all 
sides, and a spirit of solid piety and a healthy tradition grew 
within the school no less steadily than the numerical additions 
from without. There prevailed from the very beginning among 
the students a strong family spirit, and an obvious anxiety to 
assist the directors of the school in the maintenance of discipline 
and good order. The boys did not complain of the little hard- 
ships that their position necessarily entailed, especially at the 
commencement of the enterprise. These good dispositions 
were handed on from one generation to another, and through 
God’s blessing the good tone of the earliest schools has been 
preserved intact. The school at Avignon was opened hard by 
the general College of the Society of Jesus situate in that city. 
This was in order that the young Apostolics might be able to 
attend the classes of the College. It was thought that the 
presence of a set of students, who had altogether a higher 
aim and in general greater talent than the average of secular 
students, would tend to raise the standard of the other boys, 
and to foster a spirit of industry, and at the same time would 
give the young Apostolics a wider field of competition than 
would be possible among themselves alone. The mingling of 
the wealthier class with those who for the most part belonged 
to a lower station in life, had also a refining influence on the 
latter, and taught them many details of good manners that can 
scarcely be learned save by such daily contact. There was, 
moreover, the very considerable economy of teaching power 
to recommend this plan, and this was a consideration of no 
small importance. 

Yet it was regarded at the first as a rather doubtful experi- 
ment, and we cannot be surprised at the doubt. It was not 
certain whether the ordinary students would take in good part 
the admixture of a number of boys from a lower rank of life, 
or whether the effect on the young Apostolics themselves would 
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be beneficial or the reverse. But experience has shown that 
the advantages of the system far exceed the minor drawbacks 
which necessarily attach to it ; and though the plan of a common 
education is in abeyance at present, yet this is because of the 
suppression of the Jesuit Colleges in France, and not because 
it did not succeed. 

At the time of the suppression of the Society of Jesus 
in France, and the closing of its schools, there existed already 
flourishing Apostolic Colleges at Avignon, Amiens, Boulogne, 
Poitiers, and Bordeaux. The cruel and unjust decree fell even 
more heavily on them than on the general Colleges of the 
Society. The latter could in some cases be put into the 
hands of secular priests; but this was quite impossible in 
the case of the Apostolic Schools. They were in their infancy, 
and the fostering care of their parent, the Society, was indis- 
pensable-to them. They had no funds for their support, and 
were as yet but little known to Catholics at large. An attempt, 
indeed, was made at Amiens to unite the two Apostolic 
Schools of Amiens and Boulogne under the hospitable care 
of a venerable priest who had undertaken to carry on the 
general College at Amiens. But the bitter hatred of the 
enemies of God was directed against the works of the Society 
of Jesus even more than against the Society itself; and it was 
found necessary for the Apostolic students to quit altogether 
the soil of France, and seek refuge elsewhere. 

But God did not forsake His servants. It happened that at 
a pleasant and healthy little town on the south coast of England 
the good priest in charge of the mission had been a pupil of 
Pére Barbelin, the founder of the Apostolic School at Amiens, 
and through his means a suitable home was secured for the 
poor exiles at the town to which he ministered. A house was 
hired, and there, in the outskirts of the well situated town of 
Littlehampton, they took refuge in the autumn of 1880. 

It was on a most tempestuous night of the latter part of 
October, that the fifty little exiles for conscience’ sake, with their 
masters, crossed the stormy sea, and experienced something of the 
hardships and sufferings that their voluntary banishment was to 
entail upon them. They did not arrive at their destination till 
five o’clock the following afternoon. The house they had taken 
had nothing tut the four bare walls to receive them; and 
during the first days and weeks of their sojourn in England, the 
privations they had to endure were no small ones. Yet there 
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was no complaining at the hardship of their lot; they did not 
forget the lessons they had learned, now that the time had come 
for a somewhat prosaic, but none the less real, trial of their 
constancy. 

The new-comers made a good impression from the very first. 
In spite of the strong prejudice existing in the place against the 
Catholic Church, and still more against Jesuits (a prejudice that 
was not lessened by the fact of their being foreigners), they soon 
won for themselves a good name by their good conduct, 
modesty, and their cheerful and yet quiet demeanour. An 
incident that occurred soon after their arrival contributed 
not a little to conciliate the good will of the more educated 
inhabitants of Littlehampton. At a Protestant church in 
Wales where one of the principal inhabitants of Littlehampton 
happened to be present, a Protestant missionary was giving 
an account of his work in Africa. After describing the hard- 
ships he had to suffer there, he added these words: “I, how- 
ever, was not the only sufferer. I encountered in those remote 
and desert lands, French missioners who suffered and are still 
suffering far more than I. On my arrival, I found the good 
Jesuit Fathers already established and at work.” 

At these words, a shudder of dismay ruffled the breasts 
of the Protestants who listened to him; and it is said that 
a lady actually rose in her place to protest against the name 
of Jesuit being heard in an Anglican temple except as an 
object of reprobation. 

The preacher, however, nothing daunted, continued,—“ Yes, 
my dear brethren, it is to these good Jesuits, to these faithful 
imitators of Jesus Christ, that I am indebted for my presence 
among you in full health and strength to-day. 

“On my arrival in Africa, I was seized with one of those 
deadly fevers so common in those parts. I was alone and 
friendless, and was soon reduced to a state of utter misery. 
But these good Jesuits somehow came to hear of my desperate 
condition, and hastened to my aid. Day ‘and night they were 
at my bedside, caring nothing for the danger of contagion, and 
nursing me with all the care of the tenderest of mothers. God 
blessed their efforts, and I completely recovered. When I 
attempted to thank them, they answered that I owed them no 
thanks, for they would -have done the same for any of their 
brethren. When I was well, I left the country, for I was ashamed 
to preach a religion different from theirs. I left Africa, and 
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I tell everywhere the story that I have just told to you, 
and I do not hesitate to add, that whenever any one attacks 
the Jesuits in my presence, I answer, What you say is false ; 
the Jesuits are not at all the sort of people that you fancy.” 

This public tribute to the Society was duly reported, 
and had no little influence in improving the position of 
the Apostolic School at Littlehampton; but nevertheless 
the lot of the Apostolics could not be under any circum- 
stances an easy one. Exile is always hard, and harder, 
perhaps, to the children of fair France than to those of 
any other country ; and what tried them more than anything 
else was the sorrow of their parents and friends at home, 
who looked upon their banishment across the Channel as a 
matter as serious as if the wide Atlantic separated them from 
their children. 

The “nine years of exile that have passed since then have 
been happy years for the inmates of St. Joseph’s College. The 
little community has not been rich in this world’s goods; but 
they have had food and raiment, and have been therewith 
content, and more than content. They have no endowment, and 
with the exception of a certain number of burses provided by 
generous benefactors, no fixed income. But God, who will 
never permit Himself to be outdone in generosity, has not 
allowed the stream of charity to fail them. They have always 
had enough for all their needs, and have also been able 
gradually, and with all prudence, to add to their numbers and 
to enlarge their borders. They have built on to the original 
house dormitories, chapel, dining-hall, and kitchen. They have 
within the last couple of years purchased two adjacent cottages, 
and a month or two since a large field has increased not a 
little their facilities for healthy recreation and for manly games. 
The fifty who formed the earliest band of sojourners have now 
grown to over eighty, and many more applications have been 
received than they are able to entertain. 

We have already mentioned the good spirit that has from 
the first characterized the boys of the Apostolic Schools, and 
which has gone on increasing rather than in any way diminished. 
We must, however, say a word or two on their literary acquire- 
ments. First we must point out how God, who brings good out 
of evil, and turns the malice and hatred of the world against 
His servants into a means of promoting and forwarding the 
very work that they desire to destroy, has in several ways 
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turned the banishment of the Apostolic students into a means 
of forwarding their preparation for their missionary labours. 
It gave them, to begin with, facilities for learning English that 
they would never have enjoyed in their own country, and as 
most of them were destined for missions where English was 
either indispensable or of great service, this was a most im- 
portant addition to their chance of future usefulness. In another 
curious way their studies were promoted by the effects of the 
unjust decree that drove them into exile. As long as the 
Society was working unmolested in the field of education in 
France, so long the Apostolics could not expect more than a 
small share in teaching work of the young French Jesuits. 
There was a continual strain on the resources of the Society 
in order to provide efficient teachers for all the classes in their 
numerous schools and colleges, and the dearth of teachers 
sometimes acted to the disadvantage of the young Apostolics. 
But when the colleges were broken up, and their inmates driven 
into exile, the exiles at Littlehampton had a full supply of the 
best teachers, and had, moreover, their exclusive attention. The 
result of this has been that the standard of literary excellence 
is very high among the inmates of St. Joseph’s College. All of 
them originally above the average in natural ability, they have 
had that ability cultivated to the utmost. Their course of study 
has been fashioned on the traditional system of the Society, and 
where could scholars be found more suited both by their innate 
talent and fondness for study to make the most of the mental 
discipline it imparts, and of the erudition that is one of the 
distinguishing marks of those who have thoroughly entered into 
its spirit? It was scarcely possible for boys to be trained under 
more favourable circumstances, and indeed the results that have 
already been produced, in their classical acquirements, prove the 
good use that they have made of their advantages. 

We have been speaking hitherto almost exclusively of the 
Apostolic School at Littlehampton, and we shall have occasion 
to allude to it again. But we must now cross the Irish Channel, 
and we shall find another Apostolic School which, in spite of 
many difficulties that it has had to encounter, is in a flourishing 
condition, and bids fair to be of signal service, especially in 
providing for America the steady supply that is needed to meet 
the wants of its almost unlimited extent of fields ripe for the 
Gospel harvest. The College of Mungret, near Limerick, owes 
its existence under God to the zeal of an Irish Jesuit, Father 
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Ronan. He happened to be well acquainted with the working 
and with the success of the Apostolic Schools in France. He 
had, moreover, been engaged for many years in giving missions 
in every part of Ireland, and had met in a large number of 
parishes with boys in the National Schools who had good 
abilities and possessed every mark of a true vocation to a 
missionary life, but who were prevented by poverty from follow- 
ing out their vocation and entering on an ecclesiastical career. 
In order to utilize the means thus ready to his hand for the 
supply of the crying needs of the United States, Australia, 
South Africa, &c., Father Ronan determined that he would, if 
it were the will of God, found an Apostolic College in Ireland. 
Of course, in this as in every other good work for God, he had 
at first formidable difficulties to encounter. But he was not 
discouraged, and after going through the various dioceses for 
the object of collecting for his future College, he was enabled 
in 1880 to open an Apostolic School in a house that he 
rented next door to the Jesuit College of the Sacred Heart, at 
Limerick. 

Every such work, if it is to last, begins at first from small 
beginnings, and the Apostolic College at Limerick was no 
exception to the rule. It began with only eight boys, who 
attended the classes at the neighbouring College. Gradually, 
however, the numbers grew; before the end of the first year, 
they had increased to twenty. This was the limit of the number 
that it was possible to receive in the house that had been hired. 
Even with twenty it was inconveniently crowded. Besides, there 
was no recreation-ground available for the boys in the vicinity. 
After waiting for some time to secure a suitable structure, the 
Jesuit Fathers had the good fortune (if fortune it can be called) 
to obtain a long lease of the College of Mungret, not far from 
the town of Limerick. Mungret had been originally a model 
School of Agriculture for the county of Limerick, and sub- 
sequently a Diocesan Seminary. But it had not been a success 
in either character, and thus came to be left idle on the hands 
of the trustees. The College was admirably suited for the 
Apostolic students. It was well-built and in a healthy and 
beautiful position. In front of the house rich meadows stretch 
away to the River Shannon, which is situate at about the 
distance of a mile from the College, and the wooded hills 
and mountains which rise on every side make the view around 
a most picturesque one. Mungret had another attraction. 
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In ancient times there had stood there one of those great 
monasteries which were the glory of Ireland. It was founded 
by St. Nessan, the friend of St. Patrick. At one time it con- 
tained as many as 1,500 monks, and was in high reputation as 
a seat of learning. Sacked and burned by the Danes, it never 
recovered its former renown, though it lasted on until finally 
suppressed under Henry the Eighth. 

Seven years have now passed since it became the home of 
the Irish Apostolics. During the first six years the ecclesiastical 
students of the diocese of Limerick were also educated there, 
but that arrangement is now at an end, as the Bishop of the 
Diocese has established in the city itself a seminary of his own. 
At present, therefore, the Apostolic students and their teachers 
are its only inmates. During their years of residence the 
students have competed with marked success in the examina- 
tions of the Royal University. At the examination of 1888 
they won six exhibitions, and sixteen of them obtained places 
in the Honour lists, and the general percentage of Honours 
places Mungret second among the Colleges of Ireland. 

In speaking of Mungret we must not forget to mention the 
services rendered to the College by the Fathers of the French 
Provinces. The Apostolic Schools of Ireland were also in no 
small degree benefited by the decree that had banished so many 
skilled teachers from France. The presence of a succession 
of these exiles perpetuated in Ireland the best traditions of the 
Apostolic Schools of the country which had given them birth. 
The same is true of other schools of which we cannot speak 
here. There is a large school at Turnhout in Belgium, and 
another within the confines of France itself, modelled on the 
same lines as the original schools of Avignon, Amiens, and 
Boulogne. All have the same methods of government, the 
same end and object, the same system of careful selection of 
subjects. Hence the essential spirit of the Apostolic School, 
whether in Ireland or in England, in Belgium or in France, 
is always the same: the same solid piety, the same eager- 
ness to devote their lives to missionary work, the same spirit 
of enterprise, the same willing subjection, the same power 
of self-government, the same earnest application to study, 
the same high standard of intellectual attainment. These are, 
through God’s mercy, characteristics of all these schools alike. 
We may look to great fruit from them in the future. At present 
they have not been in existence long enough to be able to point 
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to the apostolic labours of those trained in them. But they 
have existed long enough to count among their first-fruits 
several chosen souls who were ripe for Heaven even before the 
course of their studies was completed. We have before us the 
lives of some whom we do not hesitate to pronounce chosen 
souls indeed, dear to the Sacred Heart of Jesus in their tender 
love for Him and touching spirit of devotion and self-sacrifice. 
But of these we cannot speak in our present article. We can 
only add before we conclude a few lines of affectionate remem- 
brance in memory of one whom we have already mentioned as 
one of the founders of the Apostolic Schools, and who has been 
called to his reward since this article was commenced. 

Father Xavier Barbelin was a man loved and respected, not 
in his own Province alone, but wherever the Apostolic Schools 
were known. His residence at Littlehampton during the last 
nine years of his life, gave many in England the privilege of 
knowing him and of admiring his singular holiness, his tender 
love for the children committed to his care, and the almost 
infallible insight that he possessed of the character of any boy 
who offered himself as an Apostolic student. It seemed to be 
almost a supernatural gift that had been granted to him of 
reading the souls of the young. Doubtless it was in great 
degree due to long experience, joined to a natural acuteness of 
perception. But no one who knew him could well fail to 
recognize in him a grafia status, a grace attaching to his office, 
and enabling him to discern, often at the first glance, whether a 
boy who came before him had a vocation to missionary labours. 
When Father Barbelin smiled approvingly, there was every 
hope that the young candidate would persevere ; if he shook his 
head, he would be almost certain, sooner or later, to return 
whence he came. 

Father Barbelin had been a Jesuit for almost forty years. 
In his youth he was for many years Prefect of Discipline at the 
College at Amiens. It was a post of special difficulty for one 
whose character was of such intense gentleness and sweetness. 
But he so skilfully tempered his unfailing kindness and patience 
with a just severity when occasion required, that he soon won 
not only the love, respect, and grateful confidence of those 
under his care, but also inspired them with a wholesome and 
reverential fear which enabled him to maintain a strict, if not a 
stern discipline among them. His power of winning their little 
hearts induced his Superiors to entrust to him the important 
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and responsible task of preparing them for their First Com- 
munion, and there are among the Fathers of the French 
Provinces many who were instructed by him for that highest 
privilege of their childish years, and who have still a vivid 
recollection of his power to attract and interest his young 
hearers, to raise their thoughts to Heaven, to inspire a love of 
virtue and of purity, and to dispose their hearts for the reception 
of Divine grace. How many owe to him the fervour of their 
First Communion, their subsequent continuance in the path on 
which they then entered, and in course of time their vocation 
to the Society that Father Barbelin had taught them to love and 
to admire! Throughout his life, first in one post and then in 
another (for we have no intention of attempting to follow 
him through his splendid career of varied usefulness and un- 
ceasing labour), he never failed to exercise the same magic 
power of winning the hearts of the young, and moulding them 
to the likeness of Him whose Divine attractiveness was the 
model that he continually strove to imitate. His influence over 
boys and young men was remarkable, not only for its marked 
effect while they were still under his care, but still more for the 
hold that he retained over them after they had gone forth into 
the busy world. He was their friend, their guide, and their 
adviser when they were. far away, and there were many who 
kept up their intercourse with him all their life long. 

Father Barbelin was chiefly known to English Catholics in 
connection with the Apostolic College of Littlehampton. To 
him it owes in great measure its signal success, and we cannot 
doubt that he will watch over this, the crowning work of his 
ripe old age, now that he has gone to receive from the hands of 
his Divine Master the crown of those who instruct many to 
justice, and the special reward that will be given to those who 
have had entrusted to them the glorious and delicate task of 
training up young athletes to carry on the Apostolic work of 
missioners in foreign lands. 

















A Breton Penitent: 
OR, THE STORY OF PIERRE DE KERIOLET. 





I—HIS EARLY YEARS. 


DEVOTION to the Mother of God has ever been regarded as a 
sure pledge of predestination. The Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church have spoken of her power in the very strongest terms, 
and history is full of examples of persons who, after years 
spent in sin and wickedness, have been saved from perdition by 
the intercession of Mary, owing to their having kept up some 
practice of devotion in her honour, however small, if only it has 
been constant. Sometimes it has been that they have been 
reconciled to God just at the hour of death, at other times they 
have been converted in the midst of their sinful career, as in 
the case of the Breton penitent the story of whose life we are 
about to narrate. 

Pierre de Keriolet was born at Auray, a small town in lower 
Brittany, on July 4, 1662. Born of Catholic parents, not less 
distinguished for their piety than for their noble ancestry, he 
received as his patron in Baptism the Apostle St. Peter, the 
first penitent of the Church. His pious mother strove to impress 
him in his earliest years with the love and fear of God, but her 
lessons of piety were but thrown away, like the good seed 
which fell upon bad ground. He had not that innocent sim- 
plicity which is so attractive in the young, but, on the contrary, 
in him the germs of very strong passions soon became manifest. 
Unmindful of God, ungrateful to his parents, haughty and over- 
bearing in his dealings with others, indulging his every evil 
passion—such is the picture of the young Pierre presented to us 
by his biographers. 

In this state he was a cause of great anxiety to his 
parents, the mere sight of whom was always a reproach to him. 
Feigning to repent his evil ways, he asked to be allowed to 
finish his studies in the Jesuit College of St. Thomas at Rennes, 
although the whole time he had been at school at Auray 
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he had shown himself indocile and intractable. However, he 
promised his parents that if they would allow him to go to 
Rennes, he would make good use of his time, and that the 
change of surroundings would be for him an entire change of 
life. His parents gave their consent, and Pierre entered the 
College with another young Breton of about his own age, but 
unlike him in character and temperament. Even now he would 
not turn his mind to study. The change to a large town opened 
the way to fresh temptations for him, and it is not surprising 
that the watchful kindness of the Jesuit Fathers had but little 
effect on one who had turned a deaf ear to the advice of his 
devoted mother. 

His time he spent in making arms and practising fencing, an 
art at which he acquired great skill, and at Rennes, as at Auray, 
he was the ringleader in all mischief. Not only did he waste 
the time of study, but he spent all the money he could lay 
hands on, whether belonging to his parents or to his com; 
panions, till finally he lost all regard for himself or for the good 
name and position of his family, and thought no extravagance 
beyond him. Soon, however, he came to the end of his means, 
and, like the prodigal in the Gospel, returned to his father’s 
house. So hardened was he now in sin, that he did not scruple 
to rob his own home, and when alone once stole about £2,000 
from his father, which he tried to hide at the foot of a pear-tree 
in the garden, but was discovered in the act, and, as a last 
resource, fled from home with enough of the stolen money in his 
possession to enable him to make his way out of France. 
Ashamed of his crime, or rather, ashamed at being detected in 
it, he now resolved to give up God and religion, and become 
a Mahometan. Hearing that an envoy from the Turkish 
Court was in conference with the Emperor of Germany at 
Vienna, he hastened thither so as to be able to accompany him 
to Constantinople on his return. But as he was passing by 
night through one of the dark forests of Germany, he was 
suddenly attacked by robbers, his two companions fell wounded 
by his side, and seeing his life in imminent danger, he threw 
himself on his knees, made a vow to Our Lady of Liesse, and 
escaped. After such a miraculous delivery one would expect 
him to give up his intended apostacy, but as soon as he felt 
himself secure once more, he was as fixed as before in his 
determination. On reaching Vienna, he inquired for the where- 
abouts of the Turk, and was informed that he had left the 
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town the evening before. Hoping to overtake him, he took 
a boat on the Danube, but was detained at the frontier of 
Hungary because he could not show a passport. These mishaps 
and contradictions, however, only made him more determined 
on gaining his end. Accordingly, he made his way to Venice, 
feeling sure that there he would not have to wait long before 
he could embark for Constantinople. 

By this time he had spent all the money he had stolen from 
his father, and to support himself until such time as a vessel 
should set sail he was enrolled as a Republican soldier. Resolute 
though he was, he had to submit to the arrangements of Provi- 
dence, for six weeks passed without a single vessel leaving the 
port. 

At the end of this time he was so annoyed at being thwarted 
in his design, that he left the town secretly to make his way 
home, a journey much more painful and more perilous now 
that he could hardly provide himself with the necessaries of 
life. He had barely enough food to keep himself alive, he had to 
sleep in the open air, the whole time his life was in danger from 
robbers, or he might be seized and imprisoned as a deserter—in 
fact, he confesses himself that never did he suffer so much as on 
this journey. These trials from Heaven had no effect on him, 
except that he became more hardened under them, as the anvil 
becomes harder under each blow from the hammer. 

Though professing to believe in neither God or devil, we have 
seen how, in a moment of trouble, he showed his belief in God, 
so now, at his wit’s end what to do, he put his trust in Satan. 
He sought out for magicians to instruct him in their art, but 
not finding any, he invoked the demon himself—a call which 
God in His goodness would not allow the evil one to answer. 


II.—HIS DISSOLUTE LIFE. 


Disappointed in this, he was now seized with a passion for 
duelling. Among his immediate neighbours he could not find a 
rival, but happening to fall in with a band of officers who were 
spending a short time at Auray in company with the new 
Governor of Brittany, he picked a quarrel with one of them with 
the hope of finding an opportunity for exhibiting his valour. 
The officer accepted the challenge, the day and hour were at 
once fixed. It was agreed that they were to fight on horseback, 
because Pierre de Keriolet was suffering from gout. The night 
before the fight he could not close his eyes, and long before the 
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time appointed he was waiting at the rendezvous, in spite of 
the intense pain he was suffering from his leg and the severe 
cold of winter. The whole day he waited, becoming more and 
more impatient as each hour went by, until evening drew near, 
when, as no opponent appeared, he was forced to retire without 
having satisfied his frenzied passion. 

On another occasion he quarrelled with a gentleman of posi- 
tion at Vannes, who, afraid of attacking him hand to hand, but 
determined on revenging himself, got together five or six of his 
friends, provided them with arms, and placed them in ambush in 
a narrow street, through which he knew his rival would have to 
pass. In spite of the men in ambush, there was easy means of 
escape, but to this the haughty Breton would not condescend, 
he preferred death to a disgraceful retreat. Boldly he walked 
down the street, slew the leader of the company, and put the 
rest to flight. In this way he made himself an object of terror 
to every one, and on one occasion he even went so far as to 
attack a band of thirty men, “without,” as he himself says, 
“the slightest fear of death.” After this he turned his warlike 
spirit to better use, and enlisted as a soldier. Of the campaigns 
in which he took part, his biographers tell us nothing, except 
that he served under the famous Piccolomini. 

On his return from the wars he remained some time at Paris, 
at this time the scene of every conceivable form of vice and 
wickedness, and the home of murderers and robbers. He 
joined a band of these latter, among whom he distinguished 
himself by his disgraceful conduct and his open profession of 
sin and debauchery. He had not been long in Paris before he 
was informed of his father’s death, news at which he heartily 
rejoiced, as now he would come into possession of a good sum 
of money and a considerable portion of land. Thinking that 
his brother-in-law might interfere with his claims, he became 
a Huguenot, but soon became Catholic again when he saw that 
that religion would be more favourable to his plans. He now 
came into possession of a large fortune, so large indeed that 
any one else would have been satisfied with it. He was not, 
and by way of adding to it, determined to take his corn across 
the sea, on the plea that there he would be able to sell it at a 
higher price than at home, but his real object was that he might 
be able to lead the life of a pirate at sea. 

Religion to him meant nothing, as he himself confesses to 
having wilfully made sacrilegious Communions over and over 
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again. With his money he managed to obtain for himself a 
position as magistrate, an office in which he overruled the laws 
to encourage crime. 

It is true that throughout all this long history of sin he had 
forgotten God, but God had not forgotten him, as the following 
story will show. Returning one day from Rennes to the Castle 
of Kerlois, which had passed into his hands on the death of his 
father, he was overtaken by a terrible storm. In spite of thunder 
and lightning, he made his way towards home, which he reached 
in the evening. There he found his friends on their knees, 
trembling with fear and afraid to retire to rest, but he only 
laughed at them, and lay down to rest. Scarcely had he laid 
down when he was aroused by a heavy peal of thunder. 
Enraged, he sent for his servants, bade them bring his arms, 
and rising from his bed he loaded his pistols and fired upwards 
towards Heaven, as though defying God Himself. He then 
lay down to rest again, and slept soundly till near daybreak, 
when he was again awakened by the thunder, which this time 
struck the castle itself and the very bed on which he lay, but 
he himself was spared. Even this could not move him, he was 
too hardened to make an act of thanksgiving to God, too 
blinded, indeed, to see the hand of God at all in it. He 
frequented the sacraments, visited churches and holy places, 
but only in mockery, and, it would seem, in defiance to God, 
whose holy name he never uttered save in blasphemy. 

Still in the midst of this he kept up one little practice, 
namely, of reciting an Ave Maria every day to our Lady, a 
practice to which he owed his conversion. We saw how when 
attacked by robbers he invoked Our Lady of Liesse, and she 
saved his life, and we shall soon see how this Refuge of Sinners 
saved him from eternal perdition. 

One night while asleep he had presented before his eyes a 
vivid representation of the abode of the damned. However 
futile other means had been to bring this soul to a knowledge of 
God, this could not fail to make him reflect on his past life, so 
that he who had up to this always shown himself so daring and 
self-reliant, now showed in his very countenance that fear and 
remorse were tormenting him. He cut himself off from the 
company of men, retired to the woods, and there in solitude 
reviewed his life of iniquity, until fear gained such power over 
him that he felt himself obliged to go and present himself to a 
priest and make a full confession of his sins. After this he 
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was another man, he changed his manner of life and whole 
bearing, so much so that the people of Auray could scarcely 
believe that this man who was going about with downcast eyes 
and humble mien could be the once arrogant, overbearing 
Pierre de Keriolet. He even ventured to ask for admission 
among the Carthusians, but he did not persevere long in his 
good resolutions. Within the monastery he fell again, his 
conversion was founded on a weak basis, it was the result of 
fear, not of the love of God. He left the monastery, and on 
returning to the world, indulged his passions even more than 
before, so that, like the man in the Gospel, “the last state of 
that man was worse than the first.” He acknowledges himself 
that he now became worse than he ever was before, that he 
looked upon the vision of Hell as a mere freak of his imagina- 
tion, and that so persuaded was he there was no God that he 
became an avowed atheist. But God, who, we shall see, had 
designs on this soul, determined to save him in spite of himself, 
and strange though the means He had already tried were, He 
now had recourse to still stranger ones. 


III—HIS CONVERSION. 


It happened that about this time the exorcisms being prac- 
tised on possessed persons at Loudun, and the numerous 
conversions resulting from them, were the talk of France. 
Pierre de Keriolet one day happened to meet an intimate friend 
of his who was anxious to see something of the exorcisms. 
Pierre only laughed at him, and told him that the whole thing 
was a mere farce, not worth going to see. His friend, however, 
knowing his character, told him that he knew in that town a 
handsome young lady, a Huguenot, to whose house he would 
take him, as she was related to him by marriage. Such an offer 
was too tempting for Pierre to refuse, and he at once consented 
to go to Loudun. On reaching the town they went to an hotel, 
where they dined, after which Pierre left his companion to make 
his way to the house of the young lady, for whose sake he had 
come. It was in the middle of winter, and before he had 
reached his destination night had overtaken him. He had lost 
his way, and found himself close to the Church of the Holy 
Cross. It was lighted up, and to his surprise he heard loud 
sounds within the church. He inquired what was going on, 
and was told that some persons who were possessed were being 
exorcised. This roused his curiosity, and he entered and made 
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his way right up to the sanctuary, where the exorcisms were being 
performed. There he placed himself, with a contemptuous smile 
on his lips, close to the possessed person, who to his astonish- 
ment turned upon him with a hideous leer. “ Ah! there you 
are ; who brought you here?” Pierre answered that he was in 
the town on business. “On business!” was the answer, in a 
tone of intense irony ; “ you little know what you are saying !” 
The exorcism ended here, but Pierre determined to come again 
the next day. Day after day, an irresistible impulse drew him 
to the spot. On the fourth day the exorcist asked the devil 
why he did not go out? “It is no sorcerer or magician,” was 
the answer, “who keeps me here.” “Why, then, do you stay ?” 
The possessed turned a most frightful look of hatred on Pierre, 
and, pointing to him, said: “How do you know that it is not 
for the conversion of that man?” Then turning towards him, 
he asked: “How can you come here without arms, fighting 
man as you are?” Pierre answered that he had no enemies. 
“No enemies! I am your enemy, and the one you fear the 
least.” 

From this moment he felt the workings of grace in his soul, 
and began to enter into himself and reflect seriously on the words 
of the demon. Being present at the exorcisms next day, he was 
asked the same question. He answered as before that he had 
no enemies; but this time the demon broke out into blasphemies 
against the justice of Ged for condemning so many angels for 
one sin and being willing to pardon an abominable wretch like 
this. “ You have no enemies!” he said, “you who for years 
have set God at defiance! you whom I would have carried off 
to Hell had you not made a vow to Our Lady of Liesse— 
and that you never kept! ungrateful wretch! unworthy of the 
protection of this Virgin! Blasphemer and atheist, who have 
so often been snatched from my hands—can such a one as 
you receive mercy? oh, Divine injustice!” 

Here was a revelation for him. Never had he breathed a 
word of his vow to any one. Still he ventured to ask the demon, 
“ Who, then, saved me in the storm?” 

“But for the Virgin Mary and your angel guardian I should 
have had you.” 

He then asked one question more: “ Why, then, can you tell 
me, did I leave the Carthusians ?” 

The demon hesitated, but pressed by the exorcist he told 
him it was for such and such offences against purity, adding, 
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“God could not allow so impure a man to be in so holy a 
house.” 

Then turning to the Father who was exorcising, he said, 
“All that you have heard is true. I am guilty of all that the 
evil spirit has accused me of; henceforward I must bewail my 
sins and be converted to God.” 


At last he was overcome. From that moment he began to 
repent his sins, the enormity of which he now saw for the first 
time, and he, who before had shown himself so deaf to the 
warnings of God, now heard the voice of conscience with greater 
faith and attention than he heard the words of men. Within 
the church he began a public confession of his sins, but sobs 
and tears so overcame him that he had to retire to a side- 
chapel, where he fell on his face bathed in tears. That night 
he spent in sorrowing for his sins, and next morning made a 
general confession of his whole life. What joy in Heaven at 
the return of this prodigal, if, as the Scripture says, “there will 
be more joy in Heaven upon one sinner doing penance than 
upon ninety-nine just that need not penance!” 

He was now as eager to do good as he had been before to 
do harm, as zealous for God’s glory now as before he had been 
for his own. His act of contrition he sealed by a vow binding 
himself to let no occasion slip of mortifying his body, or of 
doing good to his neighbour—a vow which, as his future history 
will show, he kept faithfully to the end of his life. 

The following day he went to the church in company with 
the Father to whom he had made his confession, to be present 
at the exorcisms, and was immediately recognized by the 
demon, who said to the Father, “ He is in such a state now that 
if he perseveres he will be as high in Heaven as he would have 
been low in Hell with us.” 

“Who, then,” asked the Father, “after God, worked so hard 
for his salvation ?” 

“The Virgin Mary,” answered the demon, “snatched him 
from my grasp.” 

To further questioning the demon answered that it was the 
daily Ave Maria which saved the Breton. Pierre now questioned 
the demon, and received civil answers for a time, when suddenly 
turning towards him the demon said in menacing tones: “ Ah! 
I shall revenge myself on you; wherever you go I shall follow 
you. You made a vow to Our Lady of Liesse, go thither, I 
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shall lay snares for you on your way. You will go and return, 
but not without suffering something, for you will not find place 
to sleep at night, in one town on your way you will be taken 
for a spy, you will be beaten and ill-treated by beggars.” 

In spite of these threats he made his pilgrimage to Liesse, 
without arms or provisions, clothed like a beggar, taking nothing 
with him but a bag of money, which he distributed to the poor 
whom he met on his way. The predictions of the demon were 
verified in every detail. Passing through Paris he could not 
find a house to receive him, and was obliged to spend the night 
in a cemetery, and in a town of Picardy the remaining pre- 
dictions of the demon found their fulfilment. 

At last he reached Liesse, where he spent several days 
prostrate in prayer before the miraculous statue of his Pro- 
tectress. 

When he had ssatisfied his devotion here, he began a 
pilgrimage to Sainte-Baume, where the penitent St. Mary 
Magdalen spent thirty years in prayers and penance. 

He then returned to his home, where his presence in such 
humble attire caused great astonishment to every one, some 
looking upon it as a repetition of his former conversion, no 
one, in fact, believing that it would last; but we shall see that 
the name of Pierre de Keriolet was soon to become as famous 
as a penitent as it had been as a sinner. 


IV.—HIS LIFE OF PENANCE. 


He now began a life of austerities and mortifications, denying 
himself everything that was agreeable to his taste, opening his 
doors to the poor and the homeless, making his castle a hospital 
for all who needed assistance, in fine, fulfilling to the letter his 
vow to let no occasion pass of mortifying his body or doing 
good to his neighbour. His clothes were of the coarsest material, 
his diet consisted of nothing more than bread and water, his 
work was nursing the sick and infirm, and these of the very 
lowest class, in everything going against the repugnances of his 
nature, so that he might punish his flesh, which he had for so 
long treated with such indulgence. 

In the midst of this life of penance he began to doubt if 
such was the way in which God wished him to follow. He felt 
a great attraction for solitude, and set about finding a place 
where he might live and die in penance, but his confessor 
advised him not to adopt such a mode of life at once, but to 
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pray much, make novenas and pilgrimages, and leave no means 
untried of finding out the will of God in his regard. 

After several visits to sanctuaries and holy places near at 
hand, he determined on making a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Our Lady of Bonne-Nouvelle at Rennes. As he drew near to 
Ploérmel, a small town distant about ten leagues from his home, 
and at which he intended making his first station, he came to a 
cross-way, where, doubting which direction to take, he asked two 
beggars, who seemed to have posted themselves there for the 
purpose of directing travellers, which was the way to the town, 
whereupon they both attacked him and beat him severely. He 
was now so bruised and disabled that, although only two 
leagues distant from the town, he could scarcely drag himself 
that distance, and arrived there so late that he was forced to 
spend the night in the hospital, where he was made the subject 
of the coarse jokes and ill-treatment of the inmates. This 
suffering he was all the more glad of in this town, because it 
had been the scene of many of his past crimes. 

On his return he made a pilgrimage to a shrine of St. Anne 
at Auray, a devotion which at this time was known only to the 
people of Auray and its environs. 

The question of vocation, however, still troubled Pierre de 
Keriolet, who, knowing that God often makes use of remarkable 
natural gifts that He has imparted to us for His glory, thought 
he might arm himself and make an attack upon a certain band 
of robbers who had their home in a wood near his castle. Well 
armed he went to the wood towards evening, and hid himself at 
a short distance from the robbers, so as to be able to run to the 
assistance of the first who should cry for help. The night was 
very clear, so that the spies of the robbers soon caught sight of 
what they thought would be their victim. Just as they were 
prepared to fire at him, the Angelus bell sounded, he threw 
himself on his knees and remained unmoved until he had 
finished his prayer, while they took occasion to fire several shots 
at him, but seeing that he did not move, they were scared and 
fled. 

He now understood that it was not by a fire and sword 
defence of his neighbour that God wished to be served by him, 
but he received no further light as yet as to the manner of life 
he should adopt. His saintly director, however, who had been 
watching him carefully all through these internal struggles, now 
bade him prepare himself for Sacred Orders, a command which 
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the penitent received with fear and trembling, but with 
edifying submission. Before long he received minor orders, 
subdiaconate, and diaconate, with very short intervals between 
them. His fervour increased day by day, but the nearer the 
day of ordination approached, the more his humility made him 
shrink from so high a dignity. He had been raised to the dia- 
conate on March 7, 1637, and on the 28th of the same month 
was ordained priest in the Cathedral Church of Vannes. 

Feeling now that he could help the souls as well as the 
bodies of the poor in his hospital at Kerlois, he obtained leave 
of his Bishop to devote his time to them. He showed the 
greatest sympathy to all who came to him, the poor and 
the outcast he made his welcome guests, and not one came to 
him whom he did not send away relieved in body and soul. 

But even now he was not at rest about his vocation, he 
thought he might serve God more perfectly if he distributed his 
goods among the poor, and retired to solitude. To appease his 
mind in this matter, he made a second journey to Loudun, 
where he made a novena to obtain light from Heaven about his 
vocation. Exorcisms were going on in the church, and for 
eight days our holy penitent remained without receiving any 
signs of the will of Heaven in his behalf. At last, on the ninth 
day, he was addressed by the demon in these words: “You 
have asked God to make known to you His will. Now I tell 
you that the will of God 4s not that you should embrace the 
poverty of the cloister, for that is too honourable for you, 
but that you should live in the world as a poor priest. You 
have received many favours at the hands of the Virgin Mary, 
she it is who has rescued you from Hell. If you persevere in 
the life you have begun, you will be as great a saint in Heaven 
as you have been a sinner on earth. But be sure that we shall 
not fail to tempt you and torment you in life. You are now 
very mortified, I remember when you were worldly and sensual. 
Why do you wear those old clothes? I have seen you in costly 
attire. At present you must hide yourself, you want to live like 
a second Alexius—I suppose you have taken him for patron! 
Oh! poor man, your burden is a heavy one, but very light 
considering the reward!” .. . 

Strange though this means of learning the will of God was, 
the holy pilgrim listened to every word with rapt attention, and 
returned to his hospital convinced that such was the life God 
wished him to lead. 
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V.—HIS MINISTRY. 


He now took up his work among the poor with renewed 
ardour, seating them at his table, serving them with his own 
hands, and omitting nothing that might add to their happiness. 
If any were sick he attended to them with even greater care, and 
so much did his heroic charity triumph over his natural repug- 
nances that those who by their diseases were rendered most 
loathsome and repulsive, were the objects of his greatest 
attention. 

We have his own testimony to confirm this. “Every one 
that came,” he says, “to my hospital, I looked upon as Jesus 
Christ Himself. If I found any covered with sores or wounds, 
those were the ones I most loved to embrace, omitting no one, 
lest he whom I should omit might be our Lord. For He it is 
who tells us that whatever we do to one of His little ones, He 
looks upon as done to Himself.” The only way in which he 
exercised his ministry outside his own castle, or rather we 
should call it his hospital, was in visiting the hospitals and 
prisons of the neighbourhood, everywhere providing consolation 
to the afflicted in soul and body. 

In the midst of his active labours in the service of the poor 
he did not omit his visits to the shrines and sanctuaries of the 
neighbourhood, especially to that of St. Anne at Auray, where 
he often spent hours upon hours in prayer and contemplation. 
He often spent whole days and nights communing with God, 
with no food but a little bread he had begged, no drink but 
the water of the running stream, no roof but the blue sky of 
heaven over his head—and thus bewailed his past sins and 
excesses. 

His devotion to our Lady led him to make a pilgrimage to 
the celebrated sanctuary of Our Lady of Montserrat in Spain. 
Though suffering very much from gout, he travelled regularly 
ten leagues a day, and this without eating anything more than 
was barely necessary to support nature. As he came in sight 
of the steeple of the church his heart began to expand with 
joy, his soul was filled with sweetness and consolation, but just 
at this moment an interior voice bade him go no further, but 
return to his own country. He submitted willingly to this 
great trial, saying: “A sinner like me is not worthy of such 
a favour.” Never before, perhaps, had Our Lady of Mont- 
serrat received such a sacrifice, and she would not allow her 
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devoted client to be deprived of the happiness of a visit to 
her sanctuary. Soon after his return another opportunity 
offered itself, and our holy pilgrim had the ineffable consola- 
tion of a visit to the shrine. 

His next pilgrimage was to the Eternal City, to venerate 
the tomb of his holy patron, St. Peter. It was in the middle 
of summer, 1644, that he set out for Rome, in spite of the 
warnings of his friends, who told him that he was risking his 
life in attempting such a journey at that season of the year. 
On leaving Loudun, where he had broken his journey for a few 
days, he was attacked by a sickness which he feared would 
necessitate his giving up his pilgrimage, but relief from Heaven 
soon came, which allowed him to continue his journey, at least 
for a time. 

More than once afterwards he was compelled through sheer 
weakness to remain days together in one place, so that this 
journey was perhaps the longest and most painful one he ever 
made. After a most trying journey, occupying over two months, 
he reached Rome on the 18th of September. Rome with all its 
monuments of ancient glory and prestige had no attraction for 
him ; it was the Rome of Saints he had come to visit, especially 
the places which had been sanctified by his holy patron. He 
prayed at the tomb of this great Apostle, he visited the Mamer- 
tine prison and the Janiculum, he mingled his tears of repentance 
with those of his Patron Saint, having only one regret, that he 
could not imitate him in shedding his blood to atone for his past 
infidelities. After his novena he left Rome, visiting on his 
return the Holy House of Loretto, and the tomb of St. Charles 
at Milan, from which town he had great difficulty in making 
his exit without a passport, because the Thirty Years’ War was 
going on. Leaving Milan he directed his steps towards Turin 
to satisfy his great devotion to the Passion. Arriving at Vercelli 
he was arrested as a spy, and not being able to produce a pass- 
port he was tried and condemned to the gallows. As the town 
at this time was being besieged, the execution of the sentence 
could not be delayed, and nothing less than the intervention of 
supernatural means could save the life of our pilgrim. But far 
from being in dread of parting with life, he seemed only too 
glad to be able to make an offering of it to God in expiation 
for his sins. Just at the last moment, however, the judge 
regretted his sentence and had the prisoner recalled before him. 
He asked the prisoner what his profession was, to which he 
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replied that he was a poor priest making his way to Turin to 
visit the holy Winding-Sheet, and all that he asked for was to be 
allowed a night in the town. The judge was so moved by the 
modesty of the holy man that he revoked the sentence, and 
ordered something to eat and drink to be prepared for him. 

Thus he made his escape from Vercelli, but was he to con- 
tinue his journey knowing that there would be the same difficulty 
about a passport at Turin? Abandoning himself entirely to 
God, he ventured to make his way to the town. Nothing less 
than a miracle could gain him admission, but God, who had 
saved his life at Vercelli, deigned to rescue him by His interven- 
tion, to reward the fidelity of the intrepid pilgrim. Walking 
one night by the side of a river, a tributary of the Po, apparently, 
he was suddenly transported to the other side without knowing 
by what means. In fact it seemed that angels and men had been 
ordered to protect him, for further on, having to cross another 
river, or rather an arm of the same, he met just at the place for 
crossing some officers of the Duke of Savoy who were preparing 
to cross, and as it was then past midnight he availed himself of 
the dark to put himself amongst them and cross by their boat. 
In this way he gained an entrance into the town, and though 
forced to spend the night in the open air, he felt quite rewarded 
for all he had suffered when next morning he reached the church 
where the holy Winding-Sheet, that glorious trophy of Christ’s 
triumph over death, was preserved. By a simple ruse he made 
his escape from the town. He bought some bread and meat 
and began eating it as he walked along, looking as unconcerned 
as if he were one of the peasants of the neigbourhood, and so 
passed unquestioned through the midst of the guards. 

On his return from Rome he resumed his work in his 
hospital at Kerlois. His penances he increased, although 
his body was by this time broken down and worn out by his 
labours and pilgrimages. For three months he took only a 
little bread and water every third day, and, fatigued though 
he was at the end of this time, he resolved to continue this 
practice for three months more, then for the remainder of the 
year, at the end of which he resolved to try a second year and 
a third. At the end of a three years’ fast he was, as he confesses 
himself, reduced to a pitiful state, but he goes on to say that 
this only confirmed his belief that nothing was impossible with 
the assistance of God’s grace. 

His hospital was now full, but so far from his means failing 
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he seemed to receive an increase proportionate to the amount 
he gave away. To take only one example, it is related that all 
the granaries about the castle were found filled with corn one 
morning, which the evening before were nearly all empty. With 
the exception of a few pilgrimages to shrines and churches in 
the neighbourhood, he seems to have confined himself for some 
years now to working amongst his poor. Towards the end of 
the year 1650, however, we find our pious pilgrim again making 
his way to the Eternal City, this time, it seems, under more 
favourable circumstances than on the first occasion, as his 
biographers record no event of importance in his journey, 


either going or returning. 


VI.—LAST ILLNESS AND DEATH. 


We must now take one more glance at our penitent in his 
hospital at Kerlois. To help us to form some idea of the 
amount of his charity, we have the following acccunt from a 
priest of the neighbourhood, whose name unfortunately has not 
been handed down to us. He took the trouble to make a 
calculation of the number of guests at Kerlois and made an 
estimate of the expenses. He found that as many as three 
hundred thousand had been lodged in the hospital, at the rate 
of fifty or sixty a night, which amounted to more than fifteen 
hundred per month, or twenty thousand a year, not including 
those who came from the country round about for dinner every 
day, who alone numbered about one hundred and _ fifty. 
Including these the number of guests would be about sixty 
thousand a year, or in the whole fifteen years about nine 
hundred thousand. The expenses he estimated at £200,000 
in fifteen years. His work, it would seem, must have been 
very engrossing, still in the midst of it all he was in constant 
communication with God. He avoided unnecessary visits and 
idle conversations, he withdrew himself from the company 
of worldlings, and even of religious, the better to be able to 
enjoy God alone, unless when he saw that by mixing with others 
he would do more good than by keeping to himself. He could 
thus live in a state of continual prayer, so that we cannot be 
surprised on hearing his own confession that his mind was so 
fixed on God that if he tried to turn it to other things he found 
the greatest difficulty in doing so. 

His meditation he made frequently on the Eternal Truths, 
and to help this he read over and over again the little book of 
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Denis the Carthusian on the Four Last Things, a book suited 
more, perhaps, to his virtue than to his taste, sweet and bitter 
at once, like the one the angel gives to St. John in the vision 
which he records in the Apocalypse. 

He rose early and spent several hours in prayer to prepare 
for his Mass, at which all his poor flock were present on Sundays, 
and the more pious of them on week-days. His Mass he said 
with an abundance of heavenly consolation, and he devoted a 
long time to thanksgiving afterwards. This being over, he took 
a little bodily refreshment to help him on with his daily work 
in the hospital, where he found occasion to practise what he had 
vowed about ill-treating his body, and his biographers tell us 
that he devised so many ways of tormenting his flesh that the 
mere mention of them would make us shrink and recoil. 

In time of sickness he would not consult the physicians, but 
went on with his daily duties as if nothing were the matter, and 
on more than one occasion he was miraculously cured. Indeed, 
the means he employed seemed to be only capable of adding to 
his sufferings ; for instance, in time of sickness he ate less than 
at other times, on the principle as he used to say, that “ fasting 
is good for the body as well as for the soul.” 

But not only was he perpetually suffering in his body, but in 
his soul he was troubled with dryness and desolation all his life, 
except the first three years after his conversion. He had always 
a great desire for martyrdom, but considered himself unworthy 
of such a grace, and not only would he have died rather than 
commit sin, but he avowed that he would rather suffer all the 
pains and torments of Hell than see himself deprived of 
the love of God. To show how far he carried his heroism into 
practice, we shall record one instance of it before passing on 
to the last illness and death of our holy penitent. One night 
there came to the hospital a leper to ask for shelter at a time 
when every bed in the house was occupied. At first the good 
Father thought of giving his own bed to the leper for the night, 
but on reflecting he concluded that it would be a greater 
mortification to lie in the same bed with him. They slept 
that night in one bed, and in the morning, instead of Pierre 
de Keriolet being, as we should expect, attacked with leprosy, 
both he and the leper rose in perfect health. 

For twenty years this holy man had been expiating his sin 
by the practice of every virtue, for twenty years he had walked 
with faith and courage in the midst of severe trials and tempta- 
tions, for twenty years he had prayed, fasted, and given his life 
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to work among the chosen friends of God, the poor. We can 
imagine, then, what a blow it was to them when in the year 1658 
he fell dangerously ill. In his humility he could see nothing good 
in his works, his soul was full of troubles and anxieties, and 
now, more than ever, Satan tried to discourage him and drive 
him to despair. Thinking that his end was approaching, he 
asked to be taken to the Convent of St. Anne that he might 
be buried there. His sickness continued seven or eight weeks, 
during the whole of which time he was hanging between life 
and death. He now returned to Kerlois for a short time, but 
was so weak that he could scarcely continue his work in his 
hospital. In September, 1660, he felt that death was fast 
approaching, and from that time his only desire was “to be 
dissolved and be with Christ.” On the night of Tuesday, the 
21st, he was seized with an inflammation of the throat, by 
which he was prevented from saying Mass on the following 
days. On Saturday he made his way to the Convent of St. 
Anne, where he heard one or two Masses. 

For two or three days he seemed to be getting better, but 
was then attacked worse than before, and death now seemed 
imminent. We cannot do better than give the account of his 
last moments in the words of his holy director. “When he felt 
the approach of death he was, as is sometimes the case with 
even the most saintly persons, somewhat fearful, not that he 
was either anxious to live, or afraid of dying, for there was 
nothing he longed for more than to put an end to his sins, 
which, he believed, could only be effected by death, but he was 
fearful because he was about to appear at the tribunal of God 
without having atoned for them.” 

The Father then goes on to say that in the dying man’s 
confession he could scarcely find matter for absolution, although 
his examination of conscience covered as much as five or six 
weeks. 

As his sufferings increased he was taken to the infirmary 
and physicians were called in, whose advice he followed for 
more than a week purely from a motive of obedience, not that 
he put the slightest trust in the result of their prescriptions. 
But feeling after a time that human remedies only tended to 
aggravate his sickness, he refused to continue their treatment 
and resigned himself totally into the hands of God. Seeing 
that the poor of the neighbourhood were making novenas to 
St. Anne to obtain his recovery, his director told him that his 
life was very necessary to the poor and that he himself should 
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ask to be spared. Thereupon the dying man replied: “Oh, 
my dear Father, it is time to die and put an end to my sins. 
Is it not better to die than to live long, even were I only to 
commit one venial sin? But God’s holy will be done, what He 
wills and as He wills!” After a fortnight of intense suffering 
it was thought advisable to give him the Holy Viaticum, which 
he received with tears of devotion. On Tuesday evening, the 
5th of October, he received Extreme Unction and all the rites 
of Holy Church, and his director tells us that he was now 
warned that his soul was soon to leave this earth. He had 
still two or three days of excruciating suffering to go through, 
his state being at one time that of extreme cold, at another that 
of intense heat. Now, if never before, his desires for martyrdom 
found their fulfilment. His reliquary he gave to his servants ; 
the poor, his chosen friends, he entrusted to their Father who is 
in Heaven. 

His sufferings seemed to increase hour by hour until, on the 
8th of October, he yielded up his soul, cleansed and purified 
by the prolonged agony, into the hands of his Creator, in the 
fifty-ninth year of his age. 

As soon as the news of his death became known the 
people came from all the districts around to venerate his 
remains. He was buried in the Church of St. Anne, and on 
the day of his funeral several sick persons were restored to 
health by touching his rosary or his reliquary. 

Numerous miracles soon followed at his tomb, but our short 
space will allow us to recount only one. A lady of high rank 
had for four or five years suffered so much from pains in her 
legs that she could no longer walk and had to be carried to 
Mass. She had known Pierre de Keriolet intimately since his 
conversion, and knowing that he was so fond of going 
pilgrimages on foot, she asked to be carried to his tomb, and 
there prayed that the use of her limbs might be restored to her. 
Her prayer was heard, and she could walk home alone and 
without support. 

On August 10, 1870, the precious remains of this holy man 
were exhumed, and have been preserved in hopes that some day 
Almighty God may glorify His servant, and raise to the honours 
of the altars him who was “beloved of God and men, whose 
memory is in benediction,” Pierre de Keriolet, the Breton 
Penitent. 
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THE trees in the woods of Neotstoke cast their shadows to-day 
upon the rough pathways, the birds sing amidst the branches, 
and the River Fowey winds its silent way unto the sea. Ten 
hundred years can have changed the character of such a scene 
but little. Saxon chroniclers describe the first hermitage built 
upon this spot and they also tell us that mighty trees grew all 
around dnd that a crystal stream of water flowed near by. 
Long years have passed, the giant oaks beneath which “the 
English deer browsed” have withered and decayed, but others 
have risen up, and as their leaves are blown aside by the breeze, 
we in this nineteenth century may in fancy behold the diminutive 
figure of a man clad in a rough tunic of “cloth of hair” with 
sandalled feet and uncovered head, bearing in his hand the 
Book of Psalms. And as the beautiful Fowey flows on, the 
memory of Neotus the Little One sheds its fragrance through- 
out the shady dell, peoplfng it with forms and faces that have 
been strangers there for many a hundred years. But St. Neot’s 
youth was spent far from this quiet spot, and we must follow 
him even into the courts of kings if we would rightly estimate 
the character of the man who in his later years became, in the 
quaint words of his old biographer, “An anchorite in the 
service of Almighty God, knowing no man save in Him.” 

In the year 836 Ethelwulf succeeded his father on the throne 
of West Saxony. According to Malmesbury he then gave up 
the Kingdom of Kent to his son A&thelstan. It is with this 
fEthelstan that we have to do. It appears from the most 
authentic histories that he was the half-brother of Alfred, 
Ethelred, Ethelbert, and Ethelbald being Ethelwulf’s son by a 
lady whom he had married in early life. He was thus in reality 
a King, while his younger brothers were but princes. In 851 
occurred the famous battle with the Danes at Sandwich. /£thel- 
stan was victorious over them and compelled them to push out 
to sea, but after this deed of valour the young King of Kent 
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disappears from our eyes. Malmesbury says: “ With how great 
an end and with what end Ethelstan died is all uncertain.” But 
several ancient writers declare that he may be found again 
under the name of St. Neotus. Leland avers that St. Neotus 
was what A#thelstan was, “the son of Adulph (colloquial name 
for Ethelwulf), King and father of Alfred the King,” and that 
“St. Neotus the brother of Alfred became his adviser.” The 
windows in St. Neot’s Church depict him in the act of resigning 
his crown to a younger brother—by many A£thelstan is also 
believed to have done the same. Tinmouth tells us that A®thel- 
stan retired into a monastery, where St. Dunstan was Abbot, 
and all the lives of St. Neotus mention his entrance at Glaston- 
bury as monk. It is probable therefore that the Saxon King, 
wearying of strife and bloodshed, laid down his sword, and 
instead of seeking to conquer kingdoms, determined duly to 
conquer himself. 

It was the custom in those days, as in our own, for monks 
on entering a monastery to adopt a new name in place of the 
one by which they were known in the world. From Ramsay 
we learn that St. Neotus was “very low of stature, and in chanting 
the Mass he was always mounted on an iron stool,” and another 
historian writing at the end of the fifteenth century mentions 
“an iron stool called St. Neotus’s upon which tradition says he 
was wont to stand when he officiated in the solemn service of 
the Mass.” For this reason Atthelstan may have taken the 
name of 0 véortos, or the Little One, as descriptive of his person 
and also to signify his humble desire to be considered as the 
last among his brethren. The oldest Life of St. Neotus extant 
is that written by Ramsay, and it gives us some interesting 
details, though curiously enough expressed, of his manner of 
life within his monastery. “Neotus drew off by imitation the 
graces of all in the monastery to make them his own, and so 
procured for himself the reins of different virtues. He welcomed 
the pleasantness of one man, he approved of the mildness of 
another, he emulated the severity, tempered with mercy, in this, 
he endeavoured to follow another in his fastings, and in his 
humiliation of sackcloth and ashes. He admired the patience 
and good nature of another. Holding in himself therefore a 
vicarious love for all, he proved himself humble to all. Affable 
in conversation, mild in transaction of business, venerable in 
aspect, serene in countenance, moderate in his very walk. A 
practical but pre-eminent life.” Again, “such a care burned in 
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him for the poor that he gave to them directly all that he 
possessed. But repositing in his utmost bosom the saying of 
his gracious master that his left hand should by no means know 
what act of good hope his right hand had done. He spent the 
whole night in a vigil at times, praising the Almighty God, but 
at the dawn of day he began, and regularly performed his 
duties, intent on the cares of the monastery. Yet, with such a 
life he esteemed himself inferior to all, and listened with 
attentive ears to every one.” The day came when Neotus 
was raised to the dignity of the priesthood, and we are told 
that from that hour he became more steadily persevering than 
ever. For who did ever approach him in sadness and not return 
from him rejoicing in the comfort administered? Who did ever 
seek him with complaints of poverty and did not depart from 
him content with their wants, rich in the riches of God? Who 
when affected with sorrow did not change his lamentation into 
joy? Who burning with the fire of anger was not converted by 
his words and fixed in the love of peace? 

Another change was yet to take place in the life of our Saint. 
Obeying a secret inspiration, he asked and obtained permission 
from his superiors to retire for awhile into solitude and to 
“ponder upon the things of God.” Ina remote part of Cornwall, 
about ten miles from the Monastery of St. Petroc, there stood 
in those days a church dedicated to St. Gueryr, the physician, 
and King Alfred had undertaken a pilgrimage there to obtain, 
through the intercession of the Saint, his recovery to health. It 
is probable that during his frequent visits to Glastonbury the 
King had mentioned this beautiful and retired Cornish valley to 
his brother, for it appears that immediately upon obtaining the 
permission, St. Neotus started direct for St. Gueryr’s, which now 
bears the name of Neotstoke. “He was become a little old 
man,” Leland says, “when in an eager desire for the life of a 
hermit he came into Cornwall.” But much work was yet before 
him, and to prepare himself for the future which the Lord had 
dimly revealed to him, he “entered upon the life of an anchorite 
as if he were a novice in religion, macerating his body by 
fastings, by watchings, by labours. His past actions he 
reckoned as nothing. Thus becoming vacant in heart to 
himself and to God alone, he was often cherished with the 
conversations of angels.” The Cornish people have many 
fanciful legends of the good St. Neot (as he has always been 
called by them). One day, they tell us, as he chanted the 
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Psalms by the river-side, the horn of the huntsman rang 
through the wood, and at the same instant a doe pursued by 
the dogs rushed through the trees and fell at St. Neot’s feet. 
The tender heart of the Saint, tender to others though stern 
to itself, was moved with pity, and he bent down and laid his 
hand upon the doe’s head that rested upon the edge of his robe. 
The huntsman following the dogs marvelled at the scene before 
him, and falling upon his knees besought the Saint’s blessing 
and his advice as to his future life. The huntsman in after 
years became a monk in the Monastery of Petrocstoke. But the 
fame of St. Neot’s sanctity began to spread abroad through the 
land, and men came and asked to share his solitude that they 
might profit by his holy example. In a short time a society of 
hermits was formed, which remained even to the days of 
Leland. Another quaint legend belongs to this period of his 
life. Some oxen which had been given to the hermitage by 
Alfred had been stolen by thieves in the night. Morning came 
and the brethren went forth to their labour, but the plough was 
useless to them without the oxen to draw it. In distress of 
mind they went to St. Neot, and he came forth from his cell, 
and lifting up his voice commanded the deer feeding beneath 
the trees to draw near. They came at his word, and meekly 
bowing low their heads, suffered the yoke to be put upon them, 
and readily drew the plough. For three days they came, each 
night returning to the forest shades. At the end of that time 
the thieves, hearing of the miracle, brought back the oxen with 
sorrow for the evil they had done. The stags were then dis- 
missed, but their race bore for ever a white ring like a yoke 
about their necks in memory of their willing servitude, and no 
shaft of the huntsman was ever suffered to do them any injury. 
The Cornish folk believe St. Neot to have been only fifteen 
inches high! And illustrative of this fanciful idea they say 
that on one occasion when he knelt in prayer within his church 
a Brother closed the great door behind him. St. Neot, rising, 
discovered that on account of his small stature he was unable to 
reach the bolt. In his distress he prayed to the good St. Gueyr 
and the lock instantly descended until it reached the level of 
his girdle. “There it remained thus low for a long time after- 
wards as a witness to the miracle.” The legend they love best 
and tell in many a harvest field, even in the present day, is, that 
on one occasion the holy hermits had ploughed a field early in 
the season, and sown therein wheat, thinking to realize thereby 
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sufficient for their wants during the year. Harvest time came, 
the wheat stood golden beneath the sun and the ears were full 
of grain. But the land belonged to a rich lord, and when he 
heard of the hermits’ labours he claimed his property and sent 
his servants to cut down the corn. St. Neot exhorted his: 
brethren to trust in the Lord, and then quietly stood by and 
watched the gleaming scythes. The sky was cloudless and the 
sun shone fiercely down and dried the wheat so rapidly that on 
the next day the first waggon, drawn by brown oxen, was piled 
with sheaves and made ready to leave the hermits’ field. But 
suddenly a gale of wind arose and blew with terrific force. The 
sun alone continued to shine above St. Neot’s head and his 
mantle was not stirred by so much as a gentle breeze. The 
oxen bowed their heads and refused to move. The load of 
wheat began to totter though upheld by the pikes of the 
labourers. The rich lord arrived at the same time, and hastening 
to St. Neot in great fear and trembling he fell upon his knees 
and bestowed upon him the land which lay around the monas- 
tery for evermore. Scarcely had the words left his lips when 
the storm ceased and the oxen drew their load easily to the 
monastery door. 

The years must have passed quietly in that old monastic 
retreat. Occasionally the monotony of the day was broken by 
a visit from King Alfred, who came to ask the advice of his 
holy brother and the prafers of the hermits for success in his 
undertakings. Together the sons of Ethelwulf walked the 
shady wood-paths discussing the affairs of kingdoms and how 
best to settle noisy disputes, the faintest echoes of which never 
disturbed the inhabitants of Neotstoke. They must have 
formed a singularly beautiful picture, the young King in the 
prime of his manhood, upon whose face with its “exceeding 
beauty ” rested an expression of patient endurance (for terrible 
bodily pain had been his portion from his youth), and beside 
him Neotus, once a King likewise, bent with the weight of years, 
his coarse garments contrasting with the royal robes of the King. 
Many a night Alfred knelt hour after hour praying devoutedly 
in the church and with sighs he lamented in his humility “to all 
who were attached to him in love, that God Almighty had made 
him unacquainted with the wisdom of God.” 

But St. Neot’s work was nearly ended. In the beginning of 
the year 882 he travelled to Rome and obtained from the Pope 
the sanction of the rules he had drawn up for his hermits. He 
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returned to his beloved monastery in safety, but on July 31, 883, 
his summons came, and calling around him his brethren and 
children in the Lord, he blessed them and rendered up his soul 
to God. The hermits sorrowed exceedingly over their spiritual 
father for “such abundant grace by the Divine will shone upon 
him, that he was venerated and loved with an incalculable 
diligence by all, without any intermixture of envy.” 

The relics of St. Neot remained at his monastery in Cornwall 
till the year 974, when Earl Alric and his wife, Ethelfleda, 
having founded a religious house at Cynesbury, Huntingdon- 
shire, the relics were transferred thither and the town is called 
by his name. The monastery was suppressed after the Norman 
Conquest—but the Cornish people treasure the memories of the 
past, and though brown-robed anchorites wander no more 
through the woods they speak lovingly still of Neotus the Little 
One. 














Terra Santae 





IT is by a happy coincidence that a full and spirited description 
of the Holy Places of Palestine has appeared while the Catholics 
of England are preparing to make a national pilgrimage to the 
spots sanctified by [the presence and actions of the Incarnate 
Word during His mortal life on the earth. Nothing can better 
serve the purpose of a “remote preparation” for that religious 
act, than’ to read the faithful description of the actual condition 
of the various sanctuaries they are about to visit, accompanied 
as it is by the impressions made by them on a fervent Catholic, 
and all the circumstances, scenes, and “moving accidents by 
flood and field” witnessed in the course of a prolonged sojourn 
in the Holy Land, and related, as they occurred, in the form of 
a diary, by a talented and well-informed pilgrim. 

Madame Sodar de Vaulx has deserved well of all Catholics 
by the accurate and veracious record of her experiences which 
she has published. Books without number have appeared, 
treating, in one way or another, of the Holy Places, and we 
hail with joy the widespread and increasing interest with 
which persons of all classes, and every creed and denomina- 
tion, are turning their attention to the cradle of the Christian 
religion and the relics of its foundation, which, in this sceptical 
age, still bear witness to the world. But few writers approach 
the subject in the only spirit which can guide them to the 
truth, or satisfy the demands of Catholic readers. The love of 
their religion has prompted Catholics, in all countries and in 
every age, to treasure up, and jealously preserve and defend, 
everything connected with it. This, which is true everywhere, 
has been more true than anywhere else in the Holy Land, 
where, in spite of the most terrible persecutions, and constantly 
recurring convulsions, social and political, there has always, from 


1 Les Splendeurs de la Terre Sainte, ses Sanctuatres et Leurs Gardiens. Par 
M. Sodar de Vaulx. Paris: Bloud et Barral, 4, Rue Madame et 59, Rue de 
Rennes, 1889. 
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the time of the Incarnation to the present day, been a body of 
the faithful, in public or in secret, venerating holy spots and 
sacred objects of devotion, preserving them from oblivion, and, 
where they were able to do so, from desecration and ruin. The 
consequence is that nowhere else have religious traditions been 
so carefully and successfully preserved. Most of the moveadle 
relics have been carried away from the Holy Land to Europe 
for greater security, and these are to be found in the Catholic 
churches and sanctuaries of the West: but the Holy Places, the 
shrines built over them, the fixed monuments of the mysteries 
of our faith, have been jealously guarded and preserved by the 
Catholics of the Holy Land from the commencement of the 
Christian era to the present day. Should anybody be disposed 
to doubt these traditions, if he will consult the records of 
trustworthy authors who have written on the Holy Places at 
different periods of history, and compare them (for instance, 
St. Jerome in the fourth century, William of Tyre in the 
twelfth, Quaresmius in the seventeenth), not merely pilgrims 
or hasty visitors of the Holy Land, but men long resident in 
the country, he will find the identity of their testimony most 
convincing. 

The Roman siege of Jerusalem found a large community 
of Catholics in the Holy City and its immediate neighbour- 
hood; many of these were employed as workmen in the 
restorations effected after the destruction of the city, and, 
during the attempts of the Romans to obliterate all traces of 
the Christian name, these workmen contrived to introduce 
some mark, known to the faithful, here a cross cut in a stone, 
there a peculiar piece of rock or part of a fallen column, by 
which the precise position of each spot could be identified, and 
when St. Helena came upon the scene, she had no difficulty in 
discovering the Holy Places, but had merely to redeem them 
from desecration, and raise over them the majestic monuments 
which, in their ruins, still witness to the sites which she had 
verified and established. The Romans had covered the rock 
of Calvary, the Holy Sepulchre, the Garden of Joseph of 
Arimathea, down to the walls of the city, with a stratum 
of earth, and erected a statue of Jupiter on the spot of the 
Crucifixion, but the Christian workmen, who had taken part 
in the transformation of the ground, were ready with their 
marks to indicate each spot as the artificial earth was removed 
and dug down into the cavern in which the public executioners 
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kept their implements and tools, where the True Cross and other 
relics of the Crucifixion were discovered. Several of the 
Stations of the Cross are still only known to the faithful by 
trifling marks made by Crypto-Catholics during the Roman 
persecutions, and jealously preserved by the Catholics of the 
present day. The churches, shrines, and monuments, raised 
by St. Helena and her son Constantine in the Holy Land, 
are stupendous in their number and magnificence, and 
although they fell victims to the destroying infidel, their 
_ Tuins survived, and served to keep intact the traditions con- 
nected with them. 

The Crusaders, during the short-lived Latin kingdom, 
restored and completed the work of St. Helena, and once 
more adorned the vestiges of Christ with befitting splendour. 
But, though the foundation of that kingdom was prolific in 
feats of valour and heroic deeds, it was created at too greata 
distance from its basis of operation to form a lasting settlement, 
and, in less than a century, it fell before the victorious 
Saracen, the scourge of schism, who established a throne upon 
the ruins of a schismatic empire, which still exists only in virtue 
of Christian dissensions. Then it was that a humble friar, 
St. Francis of Assisi, in the hope of martyrdom, came to 
Palestine with a band of followers to preach Christ to the 
infidel, and boldly sought an audience of Saladin. The fierce 
warrior, bent on the extirpation of the Christian colonists, was 
struck by the courage, the inoffensive and harmless simplicity, 
the humility, and virtue of the Saint. From such men he had 
nothing to fear—and from them he might expect much benefit 
to his subjects. He accordingly made an edict forbidding any 
“Franks” (the Mohammedan designation of Christians) to dwell 
in his dominions “except the Brethren of the Cord” as he 
styled the Franciscan friars. Protected by this decree, St. 
Francis sent his religious into Palestine and established the 
foundations of that Province of his Order which goes by the 
name of TERRA SANTA, and which has ever since become 
the guardian of Christian interests, Christian monuments, and 
Christian traditions in the Holy Land. Though protected by 
the Government, the Franciscans have always been exposed to 
the fury and fanaticism of the Mussulman populations, and their 
tenure of the Holy Places has brought upon them a constant 
martyrdom of blood and suffering. In the beginning of the 
fourteenth century Robert, King of Naples, and his Queen 
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Sancha, purchased the Holy Places for an enormous sum of 
money from the Sultan, and obtained from him a firman 
confirming the possession of them to the Franciscan Order 
in perpetuum. This prescriptive and exclusive title, conferred 
on the “Brethren of the Cord,” has however been woefully. 
violated and invaded, both by Mohammedan injustice and, 
perhaps still more, by the subtle intrigues and virulent animosity 
of the schismatical sects, jealous of their prerogative. 

Madame de Vaulx, herself a tertiary of St. Francis, wisely 
put herself under the guidance and direction of the Franciscan 
Fathers in exploring and describing the actual state of the Holy 
Land and all the sanctuaries which it contains, and she has 
produced a book which may be taken as an accurate and true 
picture of things as they are at present. It is pleasantly 
written, and full of interest, in the form of a diary, divided into 
chapters on the different places or objects visited, and always 
breathes a deep spirit of Catholic piety, and shows an extensive 
knowledge of religious subjects. A pilgrim (as distinguished 
from a tourist) starting for the Holy Land, would amply provide 
himself with intellectual equipment by reading M. de Vaulx’s 
book before his departure, and carrying with him the three 
little volumes of Brother Liévin’s guide-book for the Holy 
Land.’ Brother Liévin, a Franciscan friar resident in Jerusalem, 
is par excellence the cicerone of the Holy Land, M. de Vaulx is 
indebted to him for much of her erudition, and he has published 
a guide-book which, for accuracy of instruction as to all the 
contingencies of travelling in Palestine, as well as solid informa- 
tion, might excite the envy of Mr. Murray himself. The small 
thin volumes can be conveniently carried in the pocket, and 
may be implicitly trusted, both in their directions for the 
conduct of the different journeys, and their solutions of the 
intricate questions, historical or archzological, relating to 
the Holy Places. 

M. de Vaulx, like most pilgrims, entered the Holy Land at 
Jaffa (the ancient Joppa), where she was landed from a steamer, 
and at once received, with their wonted hospitality and 
kindness, by the Fathers of the Franciscan Monastery, near the 
landing-place. There is not much to detain a pilgrim in Jaffa. 
The house of “Simon the tanner” is shown, in which St. Peter 


1 Guide-Indicateur des Sanctuaires et lieux historiques de la Terre Sainte. Par le 
frere Liévin de Hamme, Franciscain residant 4 Jerusalem. Louvain: Imprimerie P. 
et J. Lefever, 30, Rue des Orphelines, 1876. 
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was taught by God in a vision that His Church was no longer 
national, but Catholic. The novelty and first impressions of 
Oriental life are here met with, the variety of races and costumes 
of the inhabitants, and the fruit-gardens (the oranges and lemons 
of Jaffa are the most esteemed in the world) fill the air with a 
delicious perfume, and are delightful. 

The distance from Jaffa to Jerusalem is sixty-five kilometres 
(about fifty English miles), and, for modes of transit, the traveller 
has the option of a char-a-banc, a litter, a camel, a horse, a mule, 
or a donkey. On a good Arab horse the journey may be 
performed in one day; but the roads are bad, and most people 
prefer to make an easy journey of three or four hours to Ramleh 
(the ancient Arimathea), the city of Joseph and Nicodemus, 
who had the honour of burying the body of Christ. The road 
thither traverses the rich and celebrated Plain of Sharon, 
bounded by the blue hills of Judza, and the Franciscans afford 
here, as everywhere, a hospitable reception to all comers in their 
spacious convent. The first operation of the Crusaders under 
Godfrey de Bouillon after landing was to occupy Ramleh, which 
offered no resistance, and during the Latin kingdom it became 
one of the most flourishing cities of Palestine. The workshop 
of Nicodemus is shown here, in which he carved the miraculous 
crucifix venerated at Lucca, under the title of the Volto Santo 
Nine hours are allowed for the journey from Ramleh to Jeru- 
salem, halting to rest at Saint Jeremiah (the Kariath-Yarim of 
the Bible), where pilgrims should not fail to visit the noble 
church, built by the Crusaders, which has escaped the demolition 
of the convent and other Christian remains at the hands of the 
Mussulmans. It consists of three naves, terminated by three 
absides, supported by massive pillars, and adorned by Byzantine 
frescoes. Among the Arabs the village still bears the name of 
Abou-Gosh, a celebrated brigand-chief, who here for many years 
set the Pasha of Jerusalem at defiance, levying blackmail on all 
pilgrims, and often detaining them as prisoners till their ransoms 
were paid to him. 

As lately as in the year 1849 the present writer arrived at 
Abou-Gosh intending to encamp there for the night. Abou- 
Gosh was then a prisoner in Constantinople, but his followers 
were so troublesome and threatening, that it was thought advi- 
sable to march the caravan three miles beyond the town in order 
to escape their importunities. Abou-Gosh is now dead, his 
followers have been reduced’ to obedience, and the road is safe. 
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The approach to Jerusalem is over a series of undulating 
hills, and the pilgrim is kept on the tip-toe of expectation as he 
surmounts each of them, supposing that the summit will reveal 
the Holy City to his view. When the first sight of it rises 
before him with all its associations, it generally stirs in him 
something of the emotion which Tasso has described as rising to 
enthusiasm in the Crusaders : 


“Ecco Gerusalem !” si grida,— 
“Ecco Gerusalem si vide !” &c. 


Here pilgrims generally dismount and sing Psalm cxxi. 
—Letatus sum in his que dicta sunt mihi; in domum Domint 
thimus. Madame de Vaulx, on arriving at Jerusalem, went 
straight to the Casa Nuova, the spacious hospice of the Fran- 
ciscan Convent. There are hotels in the town, but a fsilgrim 
will do wisely to keep close to the Franciscans, to accept their 
hospitality and the shelter of their wing. They will supply him 
with a clean and comfortable home, a simple but abundant fare, 
guides to the various sanctuaries and places of interest, and the 
fullest information on all subjects connected with his pilgrimage. 
If he has in his hands Brother Liévin’s little handbook, with its 
excellent maps, plans, and well-arranged directions, he will soon 
feel at home in Jerusalem. Jerusalem is, of course, the centre 
of a pilgrim’s operations. No city in the world approaches it 
in the interest of its associations for a Christian. Of the crowds 
of English and other European Protestants and infidels who 
yearly visit Jerusalem, it is difficult to conjecture the motive 
which brings them there. Many come simply to scoff, or treat 
the Holy Places with supercilious contempt ; others seem to be 
drawn there by an ignorant and purposeless curiosity ; while a 
stupid pride and conceit seems to bring the more learned of 
them in the hope of upsetting established traditions by some 
ingenious, but absurd, theory of their own. Of such we are 
tempted to ask our Lord’s question, Quzd existis in deserto 
videre ? . 

Our limits do not allow us to follow Madame de Vaulx in 
her visits to the various sanctuaries, which she describes so well, 
‘and with the expression of sentiments so just and becoming. 
She never forgets that she is in the theatre of the world’s 
redemption, and her prolonged stay in the Holy Land gave her 
an advantage over ordinary pilgrims, by enabling her to visit 
each sanctuary on the feast connected with it, and witness the 
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annual ceremonies and celebrations by which it is commemo- 
rated. The Church, by the enormous Indulgences granted to 
these pilgrimages, marks the value she sets upon them, and the 
Catholic pilgrim in Jerusalem will do well daily to form an 
intention in his morning prayer of gaining all the Indulgences 
attached to places he may visit during the day, as they are 
almost without number, and might be forgotten at the moment 
of the visits. These spots, sanctified by the blood and sweat of 
Jesus Christ, have, at least, the same virtue that we acknowledge 
in the relics of the martyrs in an infinitely higher degree. We 
are, after all, only compound beings. If we were angels, or pure 
spirits, possibly graces might be imparted to us in some other 
and more sublime manner. But God, who made us, condescends 
to that composite nature which He has given us, and is wont to 
confer His greatest graces in connection with external acts, far 
more simple and easier than a journey to Jerusalem, undertaken 
for His honour, and in a spirit of faith. 

Besides the great sanctuaries within the walls of Jerusalem, 
such as Calvary, the Holy Sepulchre, the Way of the Cross, the 
Column of Flagellation, the Pretorium of Pilate, the Cenacle, 
the houses of Annas and Caiphas, and many others, a walk 
beyond the walls will reach the Grotto of Jeremias, the Tombs 
of the Kings, the martyrdom of St.Stephen, the Garden of 
Gethsemani, with the Church of Our Lady’s Tomb, the spot of 
the Ascension on the sufhmit, and all the monuments on the 
slopes of the Mount of Olives. Two miles and a half, passing 
Bethphage, is the distance to Bethany, containing the house of 
Lazarus and his sisters, the tomb from which the former was 
raised from the dead, the house of the Pharisee (where the 
Magdalen poured the ointment on our Lord’s head), and other 
spots of interest. An excellent road, five miles in length, leads 
to Bethlehem on the S.E., where the pilgrim should linger, as 
there is much to see besides the Grotto of the Nativity, the 
Cave of St. Jerome, the relics of the Innocents, monuments of 
SS.Paula and Eustochium, and here the inhabitants, for the most 
part good Catholics, manufacture in mother-of-pearl and olive- 
wood, objects of piety and souvenirs of the pilgrimage. The 
Franciscan Fathers here, as everywhere, are most hospitable, 
and the congregation of three thousand Catholics generally most 
edifying. To see Bethlehem in its glory, we should be there 
from Christmas to the octave of the Epiphany. In returning 
from Bethlehem the reservoirs made by Solomon, and the 
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“Hortus Conclusus,” may be visited; the tomb of Rachel 
is passed on the road in going there. About six miles and a 
half, nearly due west of Jerusalem, is Ayn-K4arim (called by 
Europeans San’ Giovanni in Montana), reached by rough mule- 
paths through the valley of the Terebinth. In ancient times 
a sacerdotal city, it is now a village of twelve hundred 
inhabitants, mostly Mussulmans. It was the dwelling-place 
of SS. Zachary and Elizabeth, the scene of the Visitation, 
where the Magnificat was first uttered, the birth-place of 
St. John the Baptist, and, near it, is the cave in which he 
lived and preached in the desert, before his manifestation to 
Israel. About seven miles and a half north-west of Jerusalem, 
is the little village of Emmaus (now in the diocese of Cadogan 
Terrace), where the Franciscans have lately obtained a convent 
and church, built for them by the pious Countess de Nicolay, 
on the site of the house of Cleophas, who, with the other 
disciple, was favoured by an apparition of our Blessed Lord on 
the day of His Resurrection. 

The pilgrimage to the Jordan from Jerusalem may be made 
in one day, but this would be fatiguing. It is better either to 
encamp at Jericho for the night, or to return by the great 
convent of the anchorites of Mar Saba, where the Kedron falls 
into the Dead Sea, and return to Jerusalem on the following 
morning. The monks of Mar Saba are schismatics, but enter- 
tain travellers if they bring a letter from Father Guardian in 
Jerusalem. For this pilgrimage a compact should be made 
with the Arab sheik, who supplies an escort, without which 
protection travellers are pretty sure to fall among thieves on the 
road to Jericho. 

The pilgrimages of the Holy Land divide themselves, geo- 
graphically, into two groups—those in Jerusalem and its neigh- 
bourhood, and those in Galilee. The distance from Jerusalem 
to Nazareth is something more than seventy miles. The route 
lies through Nablous (the ancient Samaria) and Sebaste, where 
there are extensive Herodian and Roman remains. In approach- 
ing Nazareth, the great Plain of Esdraelon is crossed, and the 
ancient River Kishon, passing the remains of Naim (where our 
Lord raised the widow’s son from the dead), Sarepthah, and 
Endor. A holy peace and sweet devotion dwell in smiling 
Nazareth, most welcome to weary pilgrims, and which influence 
even the Mussulmans, who form about one half of the popu- 
lation of the town, and who here appear to have charity for 
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Christians. From Nazareth excursions may be made to Cana, 
Sephoris, Mount Thabor, the mount of the Beatitudes, Mount 
Carmel, and St. Jean d’Acre (the ancient Ptolemais), where 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion, by the intercession of St. George (then 
adopted as the Patron Saint of England), won his famous 
victory. By a march of four hours to the north-east the Lake 
of Tiberias is reached, and Tiberias, Magdala, Bethsaida, and 
Capharnaum. Baneas (the ancient Czsarea Philippi) is at the 
head of the lake, where the waters of the Jordan are collected. 
If the love of the picturesque should carry the pilgrim to the 
heights of Safed, he will be well rewarded, and if his devotion 
to St. Paul should lead him past Mount Hermon and among all 
the wonders of Damascus, he must remember that, in exceeding 
this limit, his character of pilgrim will pass into that of a tourist. 

We have given a synopsis of M.de Vaulx’s book, such as 
may be interesting or useful to those of our readers who intend 
to accompany the English pilgrimage to the Holy Land early 
in 1890. Those who wish for fuller information will find it, to 
their satisfaction, by consulting her excellent volume (the merits 
of which would be much enhanced by the addition of an Index 
in the next edition), and the guide-book of Frére Liévin, to 
which we have already referred. 
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{THE following extracts from the private journal of Sir Roland 
de Mortisland,a Royalist of the Restoration, disclose a some- 
what remarkable occurrence, and also give a slight sketch of 
provincial life in the year 1665, when the plague raged in 
England. This journal, with other interesting documents, was 
discovered in a disused cellar, once a muniment-room, under 
the White Chantry at Mortisland Chace, when the church was 
undergoing restoration a few years ago. The entries tell their 
own story, a somewhat strange one, tempting one to exclaim 
with Hamlet: 


There are more things in Heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.] 


“Heigh ho! how drearily the time passeth having nothing 
wherewith to occupy oneself.” Thus I, Roland de Mortisland, 
exclaim, standing at my window gazing across a lawn in great 
need of the mower’s scythe, a pleasaunce of untidy flower knots, 
and a spacious expanse of park, beyond which lyeth a belt of 
forest. A fair prospect but rather monotonous, wanting 
humanity. Not a soul is in sight save old Peter the forester, 
with musket on shoulder, and a dead stoat in his hand, and 
that black speck among the distant elms may be the black 
gown of my mother, who is probably returning from some of 
her charitable offices in the hamlet. A good woman truly is 
my mother, but I have been so long a wanderer that methinks 
her ideas are limited and narrow. There, now a rainy mist 
obscures the prospect, and I return to the fire of crackling 
logs in the open hearth. I am ever chilly in these old, half- 
closed mansions, such as my house of Mortisland Chace. I 
must really devise unto myself some occupation, or grow 
melancholy, and thus put my bodily frame in fine trim to 
contract this awful plague, which hath driven the King’s 
Majesty, the Court, and, poor me, Roland de Mortisland, from 
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town in this year of grace and terror, 1665. Ah, I have an idea. 
Each day I will write down whatsoever amuseth or annoyeth 
me; ’tis said that Mr. Samuel Pepys, the Clerk of the Acts, 
a man who hath great voice in naval matters, amuseth himself 
in like fashion. "Tis also whispered that if his entries are ever 
brought before the publique much merriment will ensue. 

Here are quills, ink-horn, and sand-bowl close at hand, only 
the matter itself stayeth—forsooth I have nothing to indite ; 
natheless it may hap that Mr. Pepys hath not much more. 
Our lives are made up of such small matters, and we are all 
so apt to magnifie the things that concern our own estate and 
person into weighty matters at times. At Court we have 
exercised ourselves mightily over a new dance or a foolish 
wager, and have made of it a weighty business, though it was 
all but trifling and not worth a passing thought. 

Looking through my casement (with its leaden bars and 
diamond panes of green glass) now that the rain hath ceased, 
I see the turf of the park hath acquired a brighter verdure, 
and the sky a brighter azure; I feel how poor and small that 
Court life was. The gayest finery of the Court dames had not 
the freshness of those clusters of white lilies, and the raindrops 
on the grass outshine their purest gems. Verily man and his 
affairs are but pigmy when we realize the immensity and 
greatness of nature and of its directing Hand. 

Those old forest oaks in the background could tell of many 
changes if they had other tongues than rustling leaves and 
swaying branches; for my old house hath played a good part 
in all these troublous times since the Stuarts came in after old 
Queen Bess’s death. Even before the evil one—before England 
“rendered unto Cesar the things that were Czsar’s,” my house 
had suffered and endured much. My ancestors have been truly 
devout Catholiques, and more than one hath witnessed for the 
Faith with their lives, their liberty, or their goods, before those 
scurvy Roundheads usurped my demesne and drove my father 
to the block as a rebel and traitor after they had martyred 
their anointed King. Now to work, to start my journal, where 
I will set down in shortest words, and no care of phrases 
whatever may hap. God wot! in these days of plague and 
ever imminent death phrasing amounteth to naught. My first 
entry deals shortly with the past; in future nothing but daily 
events must have place. - 

July 20, 1665.—I, Roland de Mortisland, tenth baronet: 
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indite these lines. If other eyes than mine own ever behold 
them, for my justification I would say they were written to 
divert my mind, employ my hand, and prevent my thoughts 
from dwelling on that awful visitation, the plague, which by 
God’s grace and favour hath not yet reached the hamlet of 
Mortisland or the Chace. 

I am the last male descendant of my race. My family had 
held firm to the old faith down to the time of the first Stuart, 
kept to it despite of fine, persecution, and grinding penal enact- 
ments. Wearied and harassed out, my great grandsire, one of 
the gayest and most dissolute of the courtiers surrounding the 
Scottish James, left his morals and his faith behind him at 
the Chace, and became a friend of the notorious Buckingham 
and Prince Charles. The best that I can say of my own father 
was that he was an ardent Royalist who mortgaged his 
demesne, melted down his silver vessels, and sold his family 
heirlooms to benefit the hapless Charles Stuart, in whose cause 
he fought and eventually died. My mother and my young 
sister, Margery, still live, though they have suffered sorely, 
having been driven from their home during Oliver’s iron rule, 
to reside in a mean hut at the edge of the forest. Now I arrive 
at mine own affairs. I am thirty years of age, in appearance 
greatly resembling the King’s Majesty, tall of stature, swarthy 
of hue, fairly good-tempered, and generous withal, and have the 
King’s own love of pleasure and hatred of sombre faces and 
weighty business. I have been the King’s companion during 
his exile, have shared his joys and his privations, and have 
been with him through all the jubilation consequent upon the 
bloodless Revolution which hath restored him to his throne 
and his people. God be thanked for all mercies ! 

Mine own affairs had been as the King’s, in sorry plight. 
One of those impious regicides, a Sergeant Sound-the-loud- 
timbrel Huggins, had usurped my father’s demesne and dwelt 
in the Chace, he had mutilated and defaced the fair statuary 
and works of art which my ancestors had collected with care 
and much expenditure; he had destroyed and defaced many 
of the fine paintings in the long corridor leading from the west 
wing; he had turned the chapel into a harness-room, and 
carried out the marble altar for a horse-block, he had ejected 
our old retainers, and put in charge sundry crop-headed psalming 
hypocrites of his own. Now Fortune’s wheel hath turned, and 
my star is uppermost at last. At the glorious Restoration that 
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wicked regicide fled to foreign parts to save his own leathern 
skin and crep-head, and left my house full of goodly spoils 
of warfare and plunder, all of which the King hath freely 
bestowed on me with mine ancient title. That all chanced five 
years ago, natheless, this is the first visit I have paid to my 
ancestral home. I caused my mother and Margery to return 
and abide in the west wing. The front of the mansion I reserve 
for my use when it is needed. The rents of my farms, glebes, 
and mills have been duly transmitted to me in town, and I have 
lived gaily at Court, the King being loath for me to depart 
from his presence. Moreover, the Court life hath pleased me 
mightily, I grant, but it behoveth me now to marry and settle 
down on mine estate, yet His Majesty jesteth alway when 
I say this, and quoteth the Scriptural proverb, “A young man 
married is a young man marred,” and biddeth me enjoy youth 
whilst it lasteth. 

And truly I would not take a Court dame for my wife, no, 
not one of them ; they are of the town, too fond of amusement 
and wild pranks which I would not admire in a wife. Only one 
hath ever taken my fancy, a young gentlewoman in the suite of 
the Duchess of York ; she pleaseth me mightily. She is a saucy, 
bright-eyed witch of barely twenty, who will hold no converse 
with the courtiers that surround her like bees around a sweet- 
scented floweret, tis even said that she hath spoken brusque words 
to His Majesty when Ke complimented her beauty too openly. 
Methinks she hath never repulsed me with so much haughtiness, 
nay, ever she hath been gracious in her speech. I mind when 
the King bestowed upon me my title and domain with all rights 
and privileges appertaining, and used in the bestowal the 
obsolete legal words of the old charters, that saucy witch met 
me as I passed from the Presence Chamber, asking merrily : 

“Sir Roland, tell me what meaneth flotsam and jetsam ?” 

“Fair mistress,” I answered, “I claim all that may be found 
on my lands, cast up by the waters that flow through them, or 
that the sea may throw upon the beach which girts one part of 
my lands.” 

“If we come thither for a few days’ jaunt and are found 
trespassing, Sir Roland, what will you do?” 

“Claim you as flotsam and jetsam, pert Mistress Joyce” (she 
is named Joyce Beaton, of those Beatons who were friends of 
the Scottish Marie Stuart). Since the Duchess of York hath 
openly joined the Catholique party and attends the Queen’s 
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chapel at the Savoy, she comes less frequently to Court, and it 
is long since I had speech with pretty Joyce Beaton. 

Now the plague hath driven us all from London ; some sad 
sights I saw before leaving the plague-stricken spot. At six 
houses out of ten there were red crosses on door or lintel 
showing that they were infected, and death-carts were going to 
and fro all the nights when all healthy people were bidden to 
keep within their doors. In some cases coffins were placed in 
the fields because there were none to bury them. Ah, God help 
all sufferers and avert this awful pest from my parish and my 
people ! 

July 22.—Yesterday I wrote nothing, being busy in visiting 
my farms and becoming acquainted with my tenants, all 
Royalists again, but methought more strait-laced than towns- 
people—the taint of Oliver still lingereth in these outlying 
villages. 

To-day to church, where every man is bound to appear once 
a month under penalty. A mean dwelling with whitewashed 
walls, a wooden table, and high box pews. The preacher, one 
Master Jonas Bolger, spoke with much heat against the Queen’s 
Jesuits, of whom he knoweth less than nothing, being crass 
ignorant and of no culture. I had bare patience to listen to 
his ranting. I will never listen to Master Bolger again, but 
will endure the forfeit as doth my mother and Margery, who 
are Catholiques. I have oft attended the Queen’s chapel, though 
not a Catholique, and heard fine sermons by educated men, and 
their music was truly worthy of attention. 

July 23—To-day went through many documents regarding 
my estate with the aid of my steward, John Colvin, an aged 
man well versed in all that pertaineth to the Chace. Took 
Margery for a ride; she hath not the graceful carriage of the 
Court ladies, but is a fair honest girl who setteth great store 
on her graceless brother. 1 must find a suitable match for 
her speedily. Would that I could find such a maiden for my 
own wife, particularly if she hath a good dowry and Joyce 
Beaton’s bright eyes. 

July 30.—Still at the documents in the muniment-room, 
and have cause of satisfaction, all being in due order, thanks 
to John Colvin, whose devotion to our family led him to 
dissemble, and to outwardly act the Puritan. By so doing 
he was kept in office by that usurper Sound-the-loud-timbrel 
Huggins, and our family archives preserved from ruin. Colvin 
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saith he hath oft been exercised in mind ever since he took 
charge of the muniments because there are no parchments 
pertaining to a large outlying farm of rich lands—the Chantry 
Farm. He knoweth nought of the matter save that we have 
the revenues. My father wished to sell the lands, which are 
beyond our boundary, but no one would recklessly buy them 
without legal title and deeds. Colvin thinketh a reckless 
steward hath unwittingly destroyed them. There is an old 
house in the forest called the Chantry ruins, a mere forester’s 
hut, but no Chantry hath been there to my mind or memory. 
The pest hath appeared in the next parish, a public fast 
hath been ordained. No service to be held in the church 
lest contagion be spread. People are flocking wildly into the 
forests. God preserve me and my household ! 

August 3—No entry for some days. Colvin still dinneth 
at me anent those missing charters of the Chantry Farm. 
If those lands were sold—they are the only lands unentailed— 
the money would furnish a goodly dowry for our Margery, 
my neighbour Lord Pengryffe being right anxious to buy 
because they divide his estate. Making scrutiny of the paintings 
in the corridor to ascertain if there be any of sterling value 
beyond mere family portraits. Truly sad it is to see the havoc 
worked upon the pictures by that barbarian Sound-the-loud- 
timbrel Huggins. A portrait of the martyred Charles by 
Vandyck hath its eyes demolished by a pike thrust. All 
pictures of the Virgin Mother are torn, defaced, whitewashed, 
or bedaubed with a coating of lime which hath burnt away 
the paint. Margery, John, and I have been right busy with 
soap, sponges, &c., cleansing those that are least defaced. When 
cleansing one portrait Margery made us right merry by her 
quaint story of its being the portrait of the family ghost, Dame 
Ursula, who is said to haunt the old ruin in the forest. This 
Ursula was a nun who had been driven from her convent 
in Harry the Eighth’s day. John Colvin saith the story goes 
that she then took residence in the old house in the forest, 
and her coat of arms there remains, the family crest a serpent 
coiled, on a field azure, with a bend or, to which Ursula added 
a dove volant. She had with her a company of ladies who 
spent their lives in prayer and good works. He saith she died 
a century ago come next All Hallows’ Day. There is an aged 
man in Pengryffe whose father hath seen her, and she was 
considered a very saint on earth. Verily, ’tis a grand thing 
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in these days to claim kinship with a saint only a century ago 
deceased! The portrait showeth a saintly face, calm eyes, 
hair hidden under a modest coif, a small ruff around the neck, 
and a gown of some sad lavender tint; I took much note 
of all, Margery’s legend having aroused my curiosity. 

August 4.—Spoke to my mother of the family ghost, this 
century dead Dame Ursula. My mother, singularly reticent, 
saith she liketh not foolish jesting; she hath never seen the 
family ghost, but peasants have been oft alarmed in the forest. 

Perhaps it was dwelling on that old legend, or that I had 
taken an extra cup of canary and was excited thereby, for when 
I returned to my librarie I glanced around its fair proportions 
and into its dusky corners as though I feared to see the shade 
of Ursula, my sainted ancestress. All, however, was silence, 
save the ticking of the tall clock by the mantel and the 
scurry of a furtive mouse from the cupboard. I took up a folio 
of old Will Shakspere which had been printed some time after 
his decease, and which had even now become a somewhat rare 
book which I was proud to possess. I soon became absorbed in 
the dramas constructed with so great skill and knowledge of 
poor human nature, and methought ’twere great pity the King 
did not have these performed by his company of players, instead 
of the lewd and foolish comedies ordinarily presented. Verily 
to me it isa marvel that Sound-the-loud-timbrel Huggins had 
not destroyed the folio; perchance he cared nought for books 
and had not pestered his crop-head in learning how to read. 
It mattereth not since I have my folio. Our poet of the 
Restoration, Master Dryden, hath a pretty wit and excelleth 
in plays, as doth Heywood and Killigrew; and one Master 
Butler hath writ a smart poem on Hudibras, but coarse withal, 
yet none of these hath the magic pen of Shakspere. ’Tis said 
that Oliver’s late secretary, John Milton, now totally blind, 
is busy upon a godly epique poem. He hath fared well to 
escape with his life from the just anger of the King, having 
been so much mixed up with Oliver and his nefarious plotting. 
He liveth now in a mean lodging, he hath not been lucky with 
his wives, and is an arrant Turk to his daughters, whom he 
ruleth with an iron rod as Oliver ruled his people. To my 
window now, where I see the moon shining down on park and 
pleasaunce, on clumps of white lilies and lines of box edgings, 
and making the cedars and oaks of the avenue look like double 
rows of grim sentinels. 
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Some words used by Master Bolger in his tedious sermon 
recur to me, “Oh, that I had wings like the dove to flee away 
and be at rest,” such a longing for rest and peace assailed me 
looking out there upon the fair scene. Then rudely breaking 
in upon my reverie a large night-bird flew past me—whether 
driven by some foe or attracted by my dying-out rushlights— 
and entered the librarie. “Gad Zooks!” I cried in surprise 
with a start, though I am not a blasphemer generally; but 
I saw not the bird coming until the tips of its pinions grazed 
my pointed beard. Then said I:.“ Since thou cam’st uninvited 
thou shalt be my captive for a time,” and closed the casement. 
I took out another rushlight, Margery having replenished my 
candle-box, and discovered my captive on the topmost shelf, 
perched on the helmet of a long deceased De Mortisland who 
lost his life fighting the Saracen in the Crusades. That four- 
century-old coat of mail and helmet were the sole relics of 
valiant Sieur Bigot de Mortisland, whose bones had gone to 
dust in the distant East, and whose rusty armour was disposed 
in quaint fashion on my walls, where methought they made 
a fair adornment. My captive was perched on the topmost 
peak of the helmet, and I was astounded to find that it was 
a mere wild dove or wood-quest from the forest. By its noise- 
jess flight I had thought it an owl, or some night-bird of lax 
plumage enabling it to fly softly and take its prey by stealth. 
Methought the wings 6f dove, wood-quest, or pigeon gave a 
flapping or whizzing sound by reason of the stiffness of the wing 
quills, Be that as it may, there is the creature natheless. 
I will ask Margery if it be one of her pets. 

August 6.—Strange things have occurred. First that dove 
had got out of the librarie, although all doors and windows were 
close shut. When I spoke of the bird and asked Margery if it 
was hers, the girl grew quite pale, looked at her mother and 
gasped : “A pigeon, a dove, Roland ?” and crossed herself hastily. 

My mother looked somewhat annoyed. “What ails the 
girl?” she ejaculated. “Truly her shadow will drive her into 
convulsions some day. Why not a dove, then, Madge? Surely 
there are doves and to spare in the forest around the Chace? 
What more likely than that a fox hath disturbed the cote?” 

“But Dame Ursula’s doves!” gasped Margery. “Oh, 
mother dear, grant that no evil influence touch our Roland.” 

“Nay, foolish child,” my mother made answer, “if no worse 
evil than the visit of a gentle dove disturb thy brother, all will 
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be well with him. Margery, I will not have thee in the buttery 
so much, listing to the foolish prattle of John Colvin and the 
serving-maids.” 

“Cheer up, sweet Madge,” said I, “I will make short work 
of the wcod-quest if it visits me again, and we will have a 
pigeon pasty for supper.” 

“Nay, but do not harm the creature, my son,” said my 
mother hastily. 

“Oh, for our Lady’s sake, do not touch it,” cried Margery, 
aghast, whereat I laughed right merrily, these country-nurtured 
ladies have ever many superstitions. 

After dinner came to me George Drew, Lord Pengryffe’s 
steward, anent the purchase of those Chantry lands. No stir 
can be made in the matter until the title-deeds turn up. 
Resolve to make a more thorough search of the muniments 
shortly. My mother, Madge, and I made merry over the 
matter as we walked in the park, and spoke of the long price 
we would exact; as the money is certainly to furnish sweet 
Margery’s marriage dowry. I spoke of the courtiers from 
whom I would select a suitable bridegroom, whereupon Madge 
blushed furiously and ran off in much modesty. My mother 
stepping aside into a by-path, I pursued my walk alone even 
to the park boundary, where, through a narrow opening of the 
forest, ran the public high-road. Half-hidden by foliage, I 
rested on a boll of felled oak, the day being warm. Presently 
came footsteps on the road, and I heard voices, those of John 
Colvin and Drew, they were speaking of the Chantry lands. 
“T know not why my lord is so set on buying those lands,” 
said Drew, “they have ever been accursed to their owners.” 

“But their tenants thrive gaily and pay their rents,” said 
Colvin, laughing, “the bad luck affects not the crops.” 

“Qd’s truth, that’s so,” said Drew, “but thy Mortislands 
have never prospered with them. Sir Thomas’s horse put his 
foot in a concealed hole and lamed her rider for life half a 
century ago, and ’tis said there was a whisper of ill-luck even 
then. Then bonnie Maudlin, Sir Dacre’s only daughter, got 
drowned in the Chantry-mere pond, and Reginald his son and 
heir was killed when he met his man in a fair duel in the 
horse meadows.” 

“But, man, that might have happed elsewhere,” said John. 

“ True, but it did not,” Drew replied. “Then the last lord, Sir 
Roland’s father, had the ill hap to be taken prisoner by the 
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Parliamentarians when hiding in the old ruins. And it was 
through the Chantry Farm gates Sergeant Sound-the-timbrel 
Huggins took possession of the Chace.” 

“Yea, George, because there was no other method of 
approach ; thou art a fair hand at making out thy case.” 

“The lands are accursed to the Mortislands, I maintain,” 
said Drew, stoutly, “though I know not for why.” 

“Hath old Gaffer Adam at Pengryffe any knowledge of 
these lands, and their sometime owner, Dame Ursula the nun, 
or of the starting of the curse, George?” 

“He saith naught but ‘that ill-gotten goods thrive not. 

They passed out of hearing, and not wishing to dower my 
bonny sister with a curse, I forthwith resolve to go straightway 
to see Gaffer Adam at Pengryffe, and bend my steps thither- 
wards. 

The old man could tell me little. It was said that nun 
Ursula had left her lands away from her own brother, who then 
held the Chace, and who spent all his time at Queen Bess’s 
Court, spending more than his rents, and who was a worthless 
and untrusty spendthrift. When the nun died her ladies were 
dispersed, and the old house went to ruin and decay. Dame 
Ursula’s brother drew the rents, and the truth of the matter was 
never known to mortal man. But from that time strange 
things were seen in the forest near to the ruined house. He 
himself in boyhood had been alarmed by seeing a dark man in 
a long foreign cloak enter the ruins in a ghostly fashion, but 
folks told him mayhap it was but a fugitive Mass-priest taking 
refuge from Queen: Bess’s pursuing bloodhounds. 

Leaving the old man, after giving him a drink-penny, I 
returned homewards by the high-road as being less gloomy and 
secluded than the forest paths. When near the park gates a 
carriage passed me, driven at great speed from the direction 
of Pengryffe. In it sat a lady in an attitude of dejection 
her silken hood drawn well over her features. One of the leading 
horses chanced to get a round pebble firmly fixed in his hoof, 
and the rider dismounted to remedy the mishap, and I came 
abreast animated with curiosity to see a strange face, it was so 
long since I had seen one. Picture my astonishment, as, with 
an exclamation of surprise and joy, I recognized bonny Mistress 
Joyce Beaton, of whom I have spoken, and her old maid. Pretty 
Joyce’s saucy black eyes were all dimmed with tears, and she 
could only sob in response to my eager questioning. Verily I 
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had well forgotten what a lovely little witch she was, but it 
grieved me much to see her thus troubled. Her woman ventured 
to enlighten me as to the cause of her grief. 

“The deadly plague,” said she, “having come to the retreat 
where the Duchess and her suite were staying, the Duchess 
hastily decided to flee to a small hunting-lodge of her father, 
the Lord Chancellor’s, with all speed, taking only necessary 
women to the small lodging, and dismissing most of her suite. 
Mistress Joyce’s only kinswoman lived in Scotland, and Mistress 
Joyce could not travel thus far without trusty escort, which 
could not be found in such hot haste. The Duchess had been 
sorely exercised on the matter, then she bethought her of Lady 
Pengryffe, who had been in her suite before marriage. Then 
the Duchess wrote a note to Lady Pengryffe with her own 
gracious hand, imploring her protection and hospitality for 
Mistress Joyce until the return of the Court, or trusty escort be 
obtained, and we hied hither at once.” 

“Maud Pengryffe was my dearest friend in girlhood, and 
also at Court,” sobbed Joyce, “and hath frequently besought me 
to visit her house; now she refuseth to receive the Duchess’s 
letter, and driveth me from her doors. I know not where to go 
for the Duchess hath already departed.” 

“Why will she not receive thee, sweet mistress?” I ask in 
dismay. 

“She feareth the plague so greatly, and saith the letter may 
hold contagion, coming from an infected area. She hath locked 
herself into an upper chamber, and held converse with us from 
the topmost window.” 

“She is in a panic of mortal terror,” said the maid, “ever 
since the pest appeared in her own village. God wot, we are all 
in like case.” 

“Sir Roland, I beseech you advise me what to do in this 
strait,” said Joyce, earnestly, and clasping her hands in 
agitation. 

“Fair Mistress Joyce,” I replied, smiling, “an auspicious 
wave hath cast thee upon my lands, surely I can claim thee as 
flotsam and jetsam. Thou art my guest until I give thee leave 
to depart.” 

“Nay, not so. It would not be seemly. I ask advice, and 
do not beg hospitality, Sir Roland.” 

“My mother and sister are with me, Mistress Joyce, and will 
give thee hearty welcome.” 
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“Ah, no, Sir Roland. When my dearest friend will not 
receive me, how can I trespass on the kindness of a strange 
lady? Surely thy mother hath fear of the pest?” 

“We all have fear, dear lady, but surely God’s hand is over 
all; our trust and hope is in His goodness.” 

“True. I will return to town and gain entry into one of 
those refuges where bands of good women are aiding the priests 
in tending the plague-stricken—all other ministers have fled 
away in fear. Sir Roland, I thank you, you have revived my 
spirits ; I was dejected, and my faith and trust grew weak,” and 
she wiped away her last tears. “ Farewell,” she added, “and 
thanks for thy good advice and kind intentions in my behalf.” 

“Joyce,” said I, boldly, “ my house must be thy shelter in 
this strait, or I go with thee to town. Lonely and dejected, 
thou would’st fall a prey at once. Stay here, I implore thee, 
until I bring my mother to assure thee of thy welcome.” 

“Indeed and in truth it will be better so, madame,” said the 
maid. “I am going to my home near Wells with this my 
cousin,” indicating the driver. “I go no more to town, not for 
the Duchess herself. My lord, ask thy lady mother to send 
hither a total change of raiment, and Mistress Joyce shall cast 
off in this chariot all that she now weareth, that no possible 
contagion be conveyed to thy household.” 

I thanked the woman for her forethought, and acted on her 
suggestion. My mother hastened at once to the distressed girl, 
bearing an entire suit of Margery’s clothes. Hitherto she had 
regarded Court ladies with high disfavour, but the first glance at 
poor Joyce Beaton’s tear-stained face and clear, honest eyes, 
reassured her. She felt that her unexpected guest was as good 
and pure as her own Madge. 

“Hearty welcome, my child,” said she, as Joyce stepped 
from the coach, arrayed in Madge’s Sunday garments. Then 
she kissed Joyce on her fair brow. Joyce fell to weeping afresh. 

“May God find such another Samaritan for thy own fair 
daughter, if she ever find herself in such sorry plight as I was 
this day,” sobbed she. 

Presently my mother bore her away, and the coach was 
driven onwards. Now my pretty Joyce is domiciled in my 
house for some time at least—yea, and furthermore it will go 
hard with me if I ever suffer her to depart. 

Sept. 4.—Time hath flown on winged feet since my last 
entry a month ago; so many things have happened I know 
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not where to start. First my sister and Joyce hath started a 
mighty friendship, even now they are walking the weedy 
paths of the pleasaunce with arms entwined. Margery, fair and 
freckled, tall, and full of strength and vigour. Joyce, shorter, 
slighter, darker—yea, more lovely in my eyes, but somewhat 
delicate withal—they make a pretty picture. We have had a 
pleasant time during Joyce’s sojourn ; there was the hay-making 
which we needs must do ourselves, not daring to hire labourers 
from Pengryffe, where the plague hath raged. Thanks to God 
and the prayers of my household, it hath not yet appeared at 
the hamlet or the Chace. 

We tossed and stacked the fragrant hay ourselves, and the 
mother brought us sweet syllabubs and curds to appease our 
thirst and hunger. We live abstemiously, believing that temper- 
ance may do something towards averting the impending danger. 
We walk only in the park or forest for safety ; once we went 
almost to that old ruin of Dame Ursula’s, when Margery became 
excited at some rooks overhead cawing and noisy—Gra’ mercy, 
how timid the child hath grown with her superstitious fancies! 
Most important of all to me is that Joyce and I have discovered 
our love for each other and are affianced! Our marriage will 
take place as soon as Joyce can proceed to her kinswoman’s 
home in Scotland. I would fain have had the rite performed 
at once, even by Master Jonas Bolger, though I love him not. 
Joyce is as devout a Catholique as my people and will not give 
heed to my wishes, and my mother and Madge uphold her in 
her resolution. 

Many in Pengryffe have died of the plague; one of the first 
to succumb was that poor, terror-stricken Lady Pengryffe, and 
my forgiving Joyce bewailed her sorely, though she had 
demeaned herself harshly on that occasion. Joyce saith it 
was surely born of terror and panic, for Maud was ever loving 
and kind. 

Lord Pengryffe is still anxious to buy those Chantry farms. 
Twice hath Drew been over to negotiate, but despite our search, 
no clear title is yet brought to light. Colvin and I will make 
a final search of the muniments shortly, but this past month 
I have troubled but little with business, verily I have rarely 
set foot in the librarie. Joyce saith I must go to work diligently, 
for Margery must have a snug dowry and have a bridegroom 
found speedily. She hath even promised to help in the search 
for the missing papers. She hath no timid fears, and hath 
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heard no story of the family ghost. Methinks for a family 
ghost it is a right well-behaved spirit, as hitherto it hath not 
troubled me with its presence. 

Sept. 6.—Alas! the evil day hath come; four families in the 
hamlet are seized with the pest. Many devices have been 
arranged for dealing with the dread invader. My mother hath 
taken food, wine, and warm clothing, placing them on a wide 
stone by the park gate (once a horse block), which an un- 
infected one is to fetch away. Margery and Joyce are in their 
closet praying. My mother hath such sure trust in a protecting 
Hand she keepeth all of us strong, and amid her busy offices 
of charity she findeth time to pray, “for industry and devotion,” 
saith she, “were ever twin sisters.” I can do little—the, girls 
will not walk abroad being somewhat panic-stricken, and the 
serving-maids have lost their wits utterly. I feel in the way 
everywhere, but meeting John Colvin, we agree that work will 
prevent our giving way to morbid thoughts; so we hie to the 
librarie, thence to the muniment-room or cellar which lieth 
immediately below, and to which access can be obtained only 
by raising the slate slab of hearthstone, which hath rings 
attached for that purpose. Then we put down the ladder of 
the librarie and affix it in place; and with rushlights and a tin 
sconce we descend to the muniments. Placing the sconce on 
the wall in fear lest a spark drop among records and charters, 
we fall to work upoy the papers accumulated during the 
life-time of Sir Rupert, Ursula the nun’s father. The room 
was dark, damp, and chilly, and it had a musty odour. As it 
behoveth us to live under healthiest conditions at this fearsome 
time, we agree to carry the parchments up into the librarie, 
where we can have warmth and sunlight. As we ascended 
the ladder, John first, carrying the parchments in a bundle, that 
self-same grey-hued dove, which startled me some time agone, 
flew up past us almost noiselessly from the muniment-room. 

“God’s truth and justice!” screamed John Colvin in dire 
alarm, dropping his bundle of parchments in terror. I descended, 
brought up the papers to the librarie to find that John Colvin 
hath vanished. Was ever anything so foolish as to grow 
affrighted at a poor wood-dove? Poor birdie, I wonder hath 
it been prisoner here since a month back when it took refuge 
in my room. How hath it subsisted meanwhile? It hath 
again perched on the helmet of Sieur Bigot’s coat of mail, close 
under the oaken beams of the ceiling. i throw on more logs 
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and spread out the broad sheets of Sir Rupert’s will and try 
to interpret all the legal verbiage with which its words are 
encumbered. I cannot comprehend it, and that old dotard, 
John Colvin, cometh not back to enlighten me with his know- 
ledge. Presently the dove growing bold cometh with noiseless 
flight and lighteth on my table. It seeming so tame, I throw 
to it crumbs of biscuits which Meg the cook hath laid for my 
lunch on a small tray. The dove took no heed of my crumbs, 
thus it was not hunger-stricken. So tame was it that I even 
ventured to stroke its glossy plumage. I could not but admire 
the stately carriage of the creature as it strutted about before 
returning to its perch on the helmet, and I fell to my dry task 
of perusing the ancient document. I gathered from it that 
Sir Rupert bestowed the whole of the lands of Deep-Soil farms 
and the North Forests to his well-beloved and grievously ill-used 
daughter, Ursula, in religion Mother Marie Ursula, who had been 
dispossessed of her Convent of Our Lady and St. Ursula, of 
which she was Superioress. He gave the land to her to have 
and to hold for her sole benefit, and, as it was unentailed, with full 
powers to use and bestow it to her sole pleasure. Those lands 
it appeareth were not then known as the Chantry farms ; how 
came they by the name? The measurements as given are 
identical with those of the Chantry lands. Referring to an 
early and rude chart of the demesne, I note that they are styled 
the Deep-Soil and North Forest lands. Now I have before me 
the exact manner in which these lands passed from the male 
to the female branch of my family. Here is the will with 
the signature of Sir Rupert, fourth Baronet, with his sigillum 
and crest, “a serpent coiled, on a field azure, with a bend or.” 
Then there is the second smaller document acknowledging due 
possession of the lands and all charters and titles thereunto 
pertaining, with the signature of Marie Ursula de Mortisland, 
writ in the clerkly hand affected by cultured ladies of Queen 
Bess’s times. The family seal was attached, but Marie Ursula 
had caused to be engraved thereon as her especial quartering 
“a dove volant on the bend or,” as typical of her life—a dove 
sent out wandering from its ark of refuge. I smiled at seeing 
this, surely here was the origin of the country superstition anent 
Dame Ursula’s doves. 

Sept. 12.—All well at the Chace yet, thank God! Many are 
stricken in the hamlet, ten deaths in three days! out of a total 
population of ninety-five! Joyce and Margery are less panic- 
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stricken, and strive to busy themselves constantly to dwell less 
on the dreaded visitation. Every morning we meet trembling, 
fearing that by close of day some among us may have crossed 
the river! To-day came a despatch from the King written in 
merry mood. “The plague decreaseth,” he writes, “and the 
Court will soon return to town.” Saith he misseth me hugely, 
and then detaileth some right merry wagers which hath been 
laid in his presence lately. Methought it was but frivolity in 
such a season to talk of wagers and merry-making, but Charles 
Stuart ever loved mirth more than mourning. 

I spend my evenings in the librarie, but John Colvin will not 
set foot within its portal since that unlucky mischance of the 
dove flying past him up from the muniment-room. In vain 
I laugh at or reason with him. 

“It was Dame Ursula’s dove,” saith he stoutly, “and never 
appeareth for good to mortal man. When last she was seen, 
our King was martyred, and our honoured master, thy father, 
taken captive and slain.” 

“But this creature is a mere wood-guest, a wild dove, John, 
that entered my room through inadvertence. There are scores 
such in the forests. Now this one hath made itself at home 
here, and in the room below.” 

“ Ay, ay,” quoth John, “but how could a common dove get 
access to the muniment-room when the slab had not been 
raised ?” ¢ 

“Verily, I had not thought of that, John, but of a surety there 
are rat-holes in the flooring where a bird might squeeze through.” 

Then went I out to walk with the girls in the park, and we 
tried to make a somewhat forced merriment over Margery’s 
prospective dowry, as we termed those Chantry lands. 

“In truth, Roland, thou must find me a handsome youth, 
if I am to have all the gold,” said Margery ; “remember, no old 
and faded courtier for me.” 

Sept. 16.—Sat alone in the librarie last night, save for my 
constant companion, the dove, on its usual perch. I had with 
me the panel on which was Dame Ursula’s portrait. I had 
brought it hither to cleanse more perfectly at leisure. With 
sponges, soap, and fine linen rubbers I cleansed away the 
whitewash and impurity, restoring it almost to its former beauty 
and freshness. The calm face of the nun looked so life-like, 
I felt that if I questioned her as to the manner in which she 
had bestowed her lands she would vouchsafe some response. 
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“Mother Marie Ursula,” I said, “clear up this mystery, 
Didst give thy lands to another, or to Rupert thy brother and 
natural heir?” Perhaps I was half asleep. I cannot explain it, 
but some mysterious presence seemed to pervade the room—or 
was it my overwrought fancy ?—and seemed to whisper in mine 
ear, “I gave them unto God, but my brother Rupert proved a 
traitor.” I shivered and grew cold; but, calling reason to my 
aid, I knew it was but imagination. 

Just then the dove flew down to the table with more noise 

than its wont, and settled close to my hand. Now, with the 
features on that panel so impressed on my memory through 
long gazing during the cleansing thereof, small wonder that 
they coloured my vision. Even that dove, as it strutted over 
parchments, records, and books of heraldry, seemed to my mind 
to have some resemblance to the features on the panel. Yea, 
the same meek eyes, the dignified look, and the stiff little row of 
feathers around the neck suggested the small Tudor ruff of 
Ursula. A tap at my door and bonnie Joyce enters, and the 
mists of fancy vanish. She cometh to tell me that Margery’s 
maid hath fallen sick! Some of this girl’s kinsfolk deceased of 
plague in the hamlet last night, it may hap that this poor wench 
visited them in their need, and hath brought hither the con- 
tagion. 
Sept. 19.—Yea, the plague is within my house. Margery’s 
‘maid died during the night. I wish for Joyce and Margery to 
retire to a lodge in the forest, even to the old ruin if need be, 
but my mother saith that contagion hath been so near it mattereth 
little where they are so long as they keep in God’s sight. My 
poor mother is sorely distraught, but keepeth her wits about 
her. Joyce, sweet darling, is her right hand and willing worker. 
Margery seemeth much more cast down and oppressed by fear, 
and can do nought but pray. May God help us in our needs! 
Amen. 

Came to us to-day an old man dressed in farmer’s attire, 
who my mother addressed as Father Gabriel. She telleth me 
privately that he is a seminary priest, and hath dwelt for some 
years past in safety in the old ruins, and the stories of the 
country people have their origin in his occasional appearances 
in the forest when he hath been to visit those of the faith who 
yet remain in these parts. Meg, the cook, and two other maids 
sickened of plague! 


Sept. 22.— To-day John Colvin, my faithful servatn, 
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‘deceased of the plague, making the fifth death in my household. 

We live in hourly dread! My mother saith in the darkest hour 
there is always some light, and Joyce hath been as a light to 
her eyes and a tower of strength to her in her constant helpful- 
ness. Verily the bread we cast upon the waters hath been 
returned to us ten-fold. The plague is happily on the decrease ; 
in the hamlet but three cases, at Pengryffe but one! I and my 
pet dove are sole companions, my people being always busy: 
the maids being dead, there is much lowly work to be got 
through. My Joyce’s fingers are roughened with toil, my 
mother’s face drawn and pinched with unaccustomed labour, 
but by God’s grace they are in good health. Father Gabriel 
hath been the only man to minister to the sick in the hamlet, 
Master Jonas Bolger having fled none knew whither. 

Oct. 4—My sweet sister Margery hath been called to her 
rest after eight hours of agony! My mother and Joyce are 
distraught with grief. In Paradise there now bloometh another 
fair flower. My bonnie Margery, my loving sister, best and 
purest of maidens, thy dowry is to be with the angels. Reguzes- 
cat in pace. Amen. Father Gabriel gave to her the Blessed 
Eucharist, and I, most unworthy of men, had the privilege of 
being received into the Church at that time. In the midst of 
her sufferings my sister besought me to dally no longer. (I had 
already promised to be received openly at the Savoy by the 
Queen’s chaplain, when the Court returned.) At Madge’s 
entreaty I confessed to Father Gabriel, and received the Holy 
Communion, as did my mother and Joyce. It was a happy 
sight, and sweet Margery cried, “Now can I depart in peace ; 
all that I love are with me.” Then turning to me with a poor 
attempt at a smile, “Roland, my brother,” she saith, “do not 
defraud me of my dowry. I must have my dowry all the same.” 
What could she mean? Was she wandering? They were her 
last words, for the disease advanced rapidly. 

Nov. 2, All Souls’ Day.—Slowly recovering from an attack, 
which by God’s mercy was not unto death. I have been lovingly 
nursed back into partial strength by my devoted mother and 
Joyce; this is my first visit to my librarie. Father Gabriel 
hath used the room as a chapel ever since our Margery 
was taken. I glanced round my room, so different doth all 
places appear when recovering from illness. I look for my 
old companion, my pet dove. It is perched on the helmet as 


usual ! 
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“We could never dislodge thy wood-dove, my son,” said 
my mother, “so we regarded it as a good augury of thy 
recovery.” 

“And thou seest it is but a common stock-dove, mother. 
Why were poor Madge and John Colvin so alarmed by it?” 

“There hath been foolish stories anent the fact that many 
wood-doves built in the Chantry ruins, Roland,” she replied. 

“ But I thought those doves always flew about in pairs,” said 
Joyce. “Why is this one always alone, mother dear?” 

“Roland hath made of it a domestic pet, child,” said my 
lady, uneasily. “I would hunt it away, I like it not sitting 
blinking there so uncannily.” 

“Nay, nay, mother ; my dove must not be disturbed,” I cry, 
hastily. “It hath been my sole companion many an hour.” 

“Perhaps it hath a nest up there, as it keepeth alway to the 
same spot,” said quick-witted Joyce. “Here is a ladder, Roland. 
May I mount and explore?” 

“Nay, sweetheart, I will spare thee thy pains. I will 
mount.” 

“Verily, thou wilt not, sir. Mount a ladder, good faith, 
when ’tis more than thou canst do to walk steadily on a floor? 
Sit there, Roland, and thou, mother, hold the ladder steady.” 

No sooner said than done, and nimble Joyce is at the 
topmost stave. Alas, I am yet so weak I fear I would have 
fallen ere I had reached a dozen rungs. The dove was not 
disturbed at the intrusion into its domains, but calmly submitted 
to be taken by Joyce’s small hands and caressed. Joyce then 
peered all around the top shelf and brackets fruitlessly. 

“There is nothing here but dust, cobwebs, and lumber,” 
she cried, “unless there be something inside this old coat of 
mail.” She unbarred the corselet, the dove fluttering from her 
hands, and again perching on the helmet. 

“There is nothing within but a block of wood,” she said, 
“and dust enough to choke one,” and she fell to coughing. 

“Unbar the helmet, dear Joyce,” I asked, more for idleness 
than aught beside. “ Lift up that bar, and the visor will fall.” 

With some difficulty she did this, crying, “How could a 
dove build in here, since I find it so hard to unbolt?” The 
dove still held its position, perched on the topmost spike of 
Sieur Bigot’s helmet. 

“ Surely, ’tis a strange and unearthly dove,” said my mother, 
tremulously. “They are ever timid creatures, and flee from 
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strangers, but that uncanny bird sitteth all calm, though Joyce 
hath shaken the coat of mail rudely.” 

“There,” said Joyce, in triumph, “it is open at last,” as the 
visor slipped down on to the corselet. “Roland, see, thy 
ancestors mayhap thought it would serve as a reflection on the 
long since dead Sieur Bigot if they filled his helmet with blocks 
of wood, so they crammed it full of old papers and parchments.” 

“Bring them all down, sweetheart,” said I. “We will see 
what treasures the old helmet hath concealed.” 

Joyce drew forth the parchments carefully, amid a cloud of 
dust and cobwebs, and descended the ladder. Meantime that 
strange dove fluttered on to the papers in Joyce’s hands, and 
came down with her. Then did Joyce drag the table close to 
the hearth where I sat, and placed the parchments thereon, 
deftly clearing from them with a napkin the dust of many years’ 
accumulation, and we began our scrutiny. 

Many of the papers were very old and yellow, some even 
were written or engrossed in the Norman French of the Con- 
queror and his sons. Then was there a formidable document of 
more recent date, and I glanced at its endorsement: “ Zhe last 
Will and Testament of Marie Ursula de Mortisland in regard of 
the lands known as Deep-Soil and North Forest lands, henceforth 
to be known as Chantry Farms. These to my brother Rupert, 
Sifth Baronet de M: ortisland, in trust.” 

“Joyce, mother, look, look,” I cried in excitement. “ Poor 
Margery’s dowry, the records and titles of the Chantry lands!” 

“Too late, my son. My Margery, my bonny Margery, will 
need no dowry now,” said my mother, weeping plenteously. 
“They must be Joyce’s dowry now.” 

(A cursory glance at other endorsements, and I saw that 
here were all the old charters and records belonging to those 
lands.) 

“Nay, not so, my mother,” said Joyce. Coming softly to 
my side, she whispered: “Roland, do you not think that in 
those last moments something mysterious was revealed to 
Margery? Why did she ask you so earnestly not to defraud 
her of her dowry? You must erect a chapel or chantry, and 
expend her dowry in prayers for her soul. You know, dear 
Roland, they were Margery’s last spoken words, ‘Do not 
defraud me of my dowry.’ A dying prayer is ever sacred.” 

I was completely dazed and stupefied at the singular dis- 
covery of the long-missing titles, and was still weak from my 
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illness, and the first thought in my mind was that the dove that 
had persisted in perching on that helmet had been in some 
measure an instrument sent for their recovery. I felt that some 
supernatural agency had been among us! 

“Dame Ursula’s dove, mother,” I gasped. “Surely, Margery 
and John Colvin were right after all. The dove, where is it 
now?” But the dove was nowhere to be seen, though every 
door, casement, and cranny were closed to prevent my taking 
cold in the large room. Then an unreasoning terror seized us! 

“Roland, Roland,” cried my mother, “verily, the dove was 
Dame Ursula’s messenger, or perhaps herself, sent on a mission 
to right some wrong, to make known her final wishes, and to 
restore those hidden records.” 

“T will fetch Father Gabriel,” said Joyce, in an awe-struck 
whisper. “Oh, we know not in whose presence we are standing. 
Father Gabriel must come and exorcise this wandering spirit.” 

Father Gabriel’s earnest voice was speedily heard in the 
quiet room, pleading, exhorting, imploring, and for awhile to 
me the room seemed filled again with some mysterious and 
indefinable presence, then all things faded from sight and 
hearing, and mercifully I fell in a dead faint on the rush-strewn 
hearthstone. 


[An entry in brackets on the margin of the diary, of more 
recent date, reads thus: “From that day to the end of his long 
and useful life, my father, Sir Roland, never again saw that 
mysterious grey wood-dove. If there was ever a curse on the 
Chantry lands, it hath been removed. We, Sir Roland’s son 
and daughter, attest this with our signatures. 

CHARLES JAMES DE MORTISLAND. 
HENRIETTA JOYCE DE MORTISLAND.] 


When I recovered consciousness, writes Sir Roland, Father 
Gabriel read aloud to us, at my request, Dame Ursula’s will. 
There we found that she had devised a large sum of money for 
the erection of a Chantry chapel, which was to be so constructed 
as always to afford a secure refuge for a fugitive priest. She 
willed that her house in the forest was to be kept outwardly as 
a mere ranger’s or forester’s abode, but within it—a house 
within a house, as it were—the Chantry was to be erected. 
(Those were the days of persecution when the nun died. Now, 
by God’s mercy, we have not to bear more than the payment 
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of forfeits.) The Chantry was to be most costly and beautiful 
in every detail. The rents of the Chantry lands were left asa 
perpetual endowment for the support of a priest. She left her 
only brother Rupert her sole executor, having strong faith in 
his truth and honesty. She left to Rupert’s daughter a sub- 
stantial legacy ; to Rupert she bequeathed nothing, “he being 
already overburdened with riches and lands.” 

Rupert had proved himself a traitor to his trust, had mis- 
appropriated the accumulated moneys for the erection of the 
Chantry, received the rents of Deep-Soil and North Forest, 
and concealed his sister’s will and all papers pertaining to 
the lands. He was her natural heir, and cast aside Ursula’s 
bequests. 

“Then you could not sell those lands, even if you wished ?” 
said Joyce. “Poor Margery will be defrauded of her dowry 
after all.” 

“T know not, sweetheart, what I could do in legality. 
Possession of the titles, and undisputed holding of the lands 
for a century, may have established my right to dispose of them 
if I wished. But in honour I could not dispose of them. 
Father Gabriel, I had promised to devote the purchase-money 
of these lands to provide a dowry for my sister, and she begged 
me not to defraud her of her dowry, even when at the point of 
death. Instead of selling those ill-gotten lands, as assuredly I 
might after this lapse of time, I will fulfil the wishes of the 
donor. Dame Ursula gave the lands to God.” 

“And cannot rest in peace while He is defrauded,” said my 
mother, reverentially. 

“JT will not rob my Margery of her dowry. I will build the 
Chantry from mine own funds—that is Margery’s dower from 
me—and the rents of the Chantry farms shall be handed over 
in trust to the proper authorities for a perpetual endowment ; 
and you, Father Gabriel, must be appointed our first Chantry 
priest. But I will set aside Dame Ursula’s wish in respect to 
the site. We no longer have to conceal our faith, though we 
have to pay penalties for breaking the Act of Uniformity. This 
room, large and stately, which hath been hallowed by some 
strange presence, must be the site of the new Chantry. A 
famous architect must be set to work at once to construct the 
plans.” 

“So Margery is to have her dowry after all,” said Joyce. 
“Oh, Roland, how good you are, how different from that traitor 
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Rupert, who robbed his sister, and defrauded his God, to make 
riot and revelry with his stolen wealth.” 

“Why, Joyce darling, I could scarcely act otherwise, the 
lands are not mine'to give away. But as we have so often 
spoken of them as ‘ Margery’s dowry,’ let us not speak more of 
the sin of my ancestor ; to us this Chantry must always remain 
as Margery’s dower.” 

“But for that dove, Dame Ursula’s dove, we might have 
remained for ever ignorant of Dame Ursula’s bequest,” said my 
mother, crossing herself. 


[We need follow the diary no further. Sir Roland and 
Joyce Beaton were married, shortly after the events narrated, 
in the Chapel of the Savoy, the King himself giving away the 
bride to his favourite friend. A later entry shows that the King 
was sponsor for Sir Roland’s first-born son, Charles James. 
An entry, six years later, shows that the Duke of York was 
present at the formal consecration of the exquisite Chantry 
erected in memory of Ursula de Mortisland and of Margery, 
sister of Sir Roland de Mortisland. A stained glass window 
above Dame Ursula’s tomb has the family crest, “a serpent 
coiled, on a field azure, with a bend or, on which is a dove 
volant.” On the outer door of the Chantry is a shield engraved 
“ Margery’s Dowry.”] 











Reviews. 


oS 


I.—APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION.! 


IT is most gratifying to find that Father Gallwey’s little book 
on Afostolical Succession has passed already into a second 
edition, Its mode of presenting the subject from which it takes 
its name, though sound and convincing, is, as far as we know, 


Not indeed that the doctrine is novel ; were that so, it 


unique. 
It is rather that it seizes on a 


would at once stand condemned. 


salient point in the ordinary Catholic doctrine, and presents it 
under an unusual yet most striking aspect. One of the accepted 


phrases with which Anglicanism nurses itself into contentment 
is, “Have we not in the Anglican Church Apostolical Succes- 
sion? What more can you want? We are safe.” To this 
demand Father Gallwey replies by a concession. He. allows 
that Apostolic Succession is enough, provided it be possessed 
“in the ¢rue and full and complete sense of the word.” He then 
proceeds to ascertain what this sense involves, and concludes 
that it is far from being satisfied by the mere inheritance 
of valid Orders. No Church can claim to have Apostolic 
Succession, unless it inherits all the essential attributes, in virtue 
of which the original Church was an Apostolic Church. Now 
the primitive Church was Apostolic because Apostles were 
at the head of its organization. The command of our Lord 
was to hear the Apostles, and to believe on the guarantee of 
the infallibility which was theirs through the abiding presence 
and assistance of the Holy Spirit: and again to obey the 
Apostles as the supreme governing authority, and in conse- 
quence, but only in consequence, to obey the subordinate 
teachers whom they might appoint and assign to different 
grades of the ministry. Take away the Apostle from this 


1 Apostolic Succession. A Handbook. By the Rev. P. Gallwey. Second 
Edition. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 1889. 
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primitive Church and you take away an indispensable element, 
the most indispensable element, from its organization. Any 
system, then, which follows after, yet lacks the Apostle, is 
simply a different system and cannot be said to have Apostolic 
Succession, except in a very inadequate and improper sense 
of the word. Just as no one would think of calling Oliver 
Cromwell the successor of Charles the First, so it is impossible 
to say that a Church without an infallible teacher at its 
head, is the genuine successor of one in which this office 
was the very key-stone of the arch. Hence to the Anglican 
claim to have Apostolic Succession, Father Gallwey replies, 
Where, then, is your Apostle? You do not call a monarchy 
by that name, because it was originally a monarchy: you 
do not call a Church Episcopalian merely because it was 
once governed by Bishops, or Presbyterian because it was 
once governed by Presbyters. In like manner, even if the 
Anglican Church were able to make good its claim to valid 
Orders: that is, to a line of Bishops starting from an Apostle, 
these would not suffice to Constitute it an Apostolic Church. 
A monarchy is a kingdom under a living monarch: an Episco- 
palian Church is one under living Bishops: a Presbyterian 
Church one under living Presbyters. In like manner, an 
Apostolic Church is one governed by living Apostles. Apostles, 
that is to say, or an Apostle. Whether the Presbyters, Bishops, 
or Apostles be one or many is a point which does not touch the 
essence of the organization. 

Besides the Apostolic Office, Apostolic Succession clearly 
implies possession through inheritance of Apostolic Doctrine, 
as also of Apostolic Sacrifice and Sacraments. These require- 
ments are likewise carefully examined by Father Gallwey, 
and pressed upon his readers. 

A feature of special value in the book should not be passed 
over without being signalized. We refer to the questions at the 
end of each chapter, which will be an invaluable assistance to 
readers desirous to obtain clear ideas of the points at issue. 
Some of these questions will be found to be “posers” by 
any Anglican who may attempt candidly to face them. In 
fact, since this is an age of heckling, let us venture to suggest 
that they should be used for that purpose, and administered to 
those Anglican directors who think it right authoritatively 
to forbid their flock to read Catholic books. Before issuing 
commands of that kind, they should at least satisfy perplexed 
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souls that the position of their Church is not equivocal. They 
could not better fulfil the duty than by giving them straight 
answers to such questions as these. For instance: 


Is every Church Apostolic that was originally founded by an Apostle? 
Can a Church be an Apostolic Church if there be no living Apostle 
in it? If the Pope does not hold the Apostolic Office in the Church, 
who does? what has become of it? has it perished? Did the Church 
cease to be Apostolic when the Twelve died? If so (1) why was 
infallible Apostolic teaching given to the first generation of Christians, 
and withdrawn from all who came after? (2) if so, why does Christ 
promise to be with His Church “till the consummation of the world,” 
&c.? (3) if so, was not the character of the Church entirely and 
essentially changed at that time? (4) if so, why was the Article, “I 
believe in the Catholic Church allowed to remain in the Creed ? 

And again: 

It" is said to Anglicans: will you leave the Church of your 
Baptism? What is the Church of their Baptism? Is there a Baptism 
which makes children Anglicans or Presbyterians, &c.? Are Anglicans 
bound to make a long study of Church history before they follow their 
conscience and become reconciled to the Apostolic Church? Was 
this required of the early Christians ? 


2.—THOUGHTS AND COUNSELS.! 


From almost evéry Catholic country in the world there 
arises the same cry of mingled hope and fear respecting the 
prospects of the rising generation. Everywhere it sounds the 
same note. Our Catholic maidens are in general all that we 
could desire. Modest, pious, affectionate, docile, they turn out 
good and often holy women, good wives and good mothers, to 
say nothing of the vast number who consecrate their lives to 
God under the sacred vows of religion. About these, in what- 
ever state or calling or condition of life, we have every reason to 
return thanks to Almighty God. But we can scarcely say the 
same of our young men. We have in many cases, in most 
cases, very serious cause for anxiety respecting them. When 
they go out into the world, we have the bitter sorrow of seeing 
a large proportion of them live a life altogether away from God, 
and quite disregardful of His holy law, or at all events we have 

1 Thoughts and Counsels. For the consideration of Catholic Young Men. By the 


Rev. P. A. Von Doss, S.J. Freely translated by the Rev. Aug. Wirth, O.S.B. 
New York and Cincinnati: Pustet, 1889. 
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to lament over their many and grievous falls. They may have 
been models of virtue and piety at school, regular at the sacra- 
ments, devout to the Holy Mother of God, lovers of purity, 
industrious, obedient, ‘manly, persevering. Yet few indeed are 
those who, when the age of greater liberty arrives, fulfil their 
early promise. It may be true, and it doubtless is true, that 
almost all of them come right at a later period of their lives. 
But it is but a poor answer to one who complains of the 
breaking of some precious vessel, to remind him that it may be 
afterwards mended. The vessel once broken can never be what 
it was before, however deftly repaired. The youth who has 
once seriously gone astray can never be the soldier with 
unstained scutcheon, who had never lost his baptismal inno- 
cence. 

What is the cause of this? Some would have us believe 
that there is something radically wrong in the education given 
in our Catholic schools and colleges ; that they have too large 
an element of the hot-house system, and give too little liberty to 
the boys during the latter portion of their college course. Such 
a solution of the problem can only proceed from one very 
imperfectly acquainted with the facts of the case. The system 
of Catholic education at our various schools and colleges varies 
within wide limits, though its main features are everywhere 
alike ; it has been most carefully thought out by men whose one 
object has been the permanent good of those committed to 
them, and who were men of practical experience in the matter 
on which they legislated. The Catholic system of education 
has, moreover, been tested by the sure test of time. What is 
still more decisive in the matter is that the evil extends to 
every class of the community, to those who have enjoyed un- 
limited liberty, as well as to those who have lived under the 
most watchful discipline. It is to altogether other causes that 
we must attribute the wild and careless lives of so many of our 
young Catholics. 

To inquire what the real source of the evil is would lead us 
too far afield. We have already wandered somewhat from our 
task of recommending to our readers the admirable Thoughts 
and Counsels for the consideration of Catholic Young Men, which 
has lately been adapted for English-speaking readers Ly Father 
Wirth, O.S.B., from the German of Father Von Doss, S.J. 

The work consists of one hundred and seventy readings 
suitable for young men at the outset of life. Each of these 
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readings is complete in itself, but they all tend to the same end 
and object, which is to preserve young men from sin, and to 
encourage them in the path of virtue. It is the first book of the 
sort that has been published, at least for many years past. 
Most of our spiritual books really seem to look rather to the 
pious female sex, than to the more vigorous and practical mind 
of men. It was not so in earlier times. St. Paul and St. 
Ignatius of Loyola, St. Alphonsus and St. Austin, Lancicius and 
Segneri, wrote primarily for men rather than for women. But, 
alas, it is not so with the majority of ascetical writers of the 
modern school ; and however excellent may be their piety, we 
fear that manliness is not its primary characteristic. For this 
reason we welcome the more Father Wirth’s well-timed volume, 
and hope that it may be the precursor of many of a like 
character. It is written in a pleasant easy style, and the reader 
cannot fail to see that it comes from the heart of one who loves 
the young, and yearns to save them from sin and its terrible 
consequences. It treats, moreover, of very delicate questions 
with great prudence and wise reserve, though at the same time 
it does not fail of such plain speaking as is necessary, in order 
to strike home. It is indeed throughout exceedingly practical, 
and wastes no words on mere empty sentiment. We recom- 
mend the book most heartily to our readers. Should a parent 
or friend wish to give to a boy on his first starting in life a most 
useful present, a bettér one can scarcely be found than these 
Thoughts and Counsels. And if the giver can persuade him to 
whom it is given to read a chapter of it daily, a great deal will 
have been done towards securing his perseverance in the paths 
of virtue. 

We must, in conclusion, give a short extract from the 
chapter on the conduct to be observed during the time of 


temptation. 


Another very excellent means is, to direct your thoughts to some- 
thing else—read something. Speak to some one, distract your atten- 
tion. But, on no account, look the temptation in the face. It must 
be enough for you to know that it is a temptation. 

How grand it would be to make the temptation the occasion of 
good! Nothing would put the devil to shame more than this. 

Therefore, if you can, perform an act of virtue contrary to the sin 
to which you are tempted. 

In this way you beat the enemy with his own weapons ; you dis- 
hearten him from trying again; for he surely takes no delight in pro- 
moting your salvation. 
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In the days of your sorest temptation, let your prayer be more 
fervent and more frequent; read some pious book, practise some 
mortification, do some good work. 

After overcoming a temptation, thank God heartily. Rejoice in 
your restored peace. But do not lay aside your weapons. The tempter 
has only drawn off his forces for a little while. ‘“ When all the tempta- 
tion was ended, the devil departed from Him for a time.” (St. Luke 


iv. 13-) (pp. 275, 276.) 
Also a few lines on “ Happiness in God,” and the true liberty it 
brings with it. 

Happiness is freedom. The world talks much about freedom, 
Liberty is the watchword of youth, in particular. 

You love freedom? love God, and you are free—and the freer, the 
more you love God. 

The more you love God, the more fetters you will be freed from ; 
the more you escape creatures, the more you escape yourself. 

The more you love God, the more closely your will will be fused 
into, and made one with the holy will of God. And is not God free- 
dom itself? You shall share His liberty, the freedom wherewith Christ 
made us free. 

The more you love God, the more you remove yourself from evil ; 
but the height of liberty is, to be not even able to depart from the path 
of rectitude—to have only the choice between good and good. 

The fewer masters we have, the freer we are. He who loves God 
above all, who loves nothing except for God’s sake, except in God, 
he who finds God in everything, and refers everything to God, acknow- 
ledges, in reality, one God as his Lord and Master; consequently, 
he enjoys an independence such as is unknown to the great ones of 
the earth. Behold the freedom of the God-loving soul ! (pp. 593, 594-) 


3.—ON UNIVERSALS.! 


Several years ago an Italian prelate wrote a large work 
under the title Degli Universalt, z.e., “On Universals,” in defence 
of Rosmini’s system of philosophy. The speculations of the 
illustrious philosopher of Roveredo had then been already 
attacked by several Thomistic scholars on the plea that they 
involved conclusions out of harmony with sound philosophy 
and Catholic teaching. Of course none of those who wrote 
against Rosmini entertained any doubt as to his own eminently 

1 On Universals. An Exposition of Thomistic doctrine. By Father Matteo 


Liberatore, S.J. Translated by Edward Heneage Dering. Art and Book Co., 
Leamington, and 23, King Edward Street, London, 1889. 
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Catholic sentiments. The question was only, whether, reasoning 
upon the basis of an unsafe first principle, he had not, uncon- 
sciously and against his will, been led to lofty inferences which, 
if followed out logically, would clash with the tenets of that 
very Catholic philosophy and theology, the elucidation of which 
was his noble aim. 

After the judgment delivered, two years ago, on forty pro- 
positions of Rosmini, by the Roman Congregation, whose duty 
it is to watch over the safety of Catholic writings, every Catholic 
must allow that the scholars who impugned his teaching were 
not altogether mistaken. But the work of the Italian prelate 
appeared long before that censure was issued, and it is therefore 
no wonder that he sometimes tried to explain and defend 
what looks much like the theses which afterwards were pro- 
hibited. As long as the subject was open to discussion, he 
was fight in expressing his opinion freely. His freedom had 
the good effect of eliciting a clearer statement of their case 
from the Thomistic side. Father Liberatore took the lead in 
criticizing the nine volumes, written by the defender of Rosmini, 
in seven opuscula. These opuscula were lately edited in one 
cover under the same title, Deg/i Universali, which was prefixed 
to the volumes they opposed. It is of them that Mr. E. H. 
Dering has given us a very readable English translation. We 
have perused the whole of the three hundred and thirty-six 
octavo pages his bodk contains, with care and interest, and 
we are of opinion that they throw a flood of light both upon 
the relation of St. Thomas to Rosmini, and upon the relation 
of the proscribed propositions of Rosmini to the system of 
Catholic doctrine. Many difficult points of the teaching of 
St. Thomas on most important matters have been made very 
clear. Although we do not agree with Liberatore on all minor 
questions as regards the interpretation of St. Thomas,’ and 
sometimes regret his tone towards his opponents, we think 
him to be altogether right in the explanations more explicitly 
dwelt upon in the opuscula. 

The following short analysis of Mr. Dering’s book will 
enable our readers to get an idea of the rich store of doctrine 
which he has made accessible to English readers by the transla- 
tion of the Ox Universals. 


1 Thus, ¢.g., we do not say that St. Thomas put a veal distinction between 
created essence and its created existence. We have given our opinion on this 
subject in the review of Lahousse’s Logic and Ontology. See THE MONTH for 
September, p. 136. 
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The two first opuscula (pp. 1—105) are directly concerned 
about the subject suggested by the title. The first (pp. 1—54) 
explains the meaning of universal ideas. Incidentally the 
“Intellectus agens” .is discussed in a very interesting way 
(pp. 22, seq.), and under the heading of “ Lydius Lapis” (pp. 48, 
seq.) a good criterion is given for distinguishing the genuine 
and Catholic concept of creation from its counterfeit. The 
second opusculum gives an explanation of the origin of universal 
ideas both in the Divine and in the human mind. The Thomistic 
doctrine of “The Divine Archetypes” receives quite special 
attention. (pp. 67, seq.) 

In the third opusculum (pp. 106—147) we find a solid 
exposition of the doctrine of St. Thomas on the union of soul 
and body, and on our perception of the external world. The 
explanation of the definition of the Council of Vienne (pp. 108 — 
115), declaring the soul to be the form of the body, is very 
instructive. In these three opuscula the doctrine of St. Thomas 
is everywhere brought face to face with that of Rosmini. 

In the fourth (pp. 148—197) inquiry is made into the 
relation of Rosmini’s system to four modern false systems of 
philosophy: Materialism, Sensism, Traditionalism, Ontologism. 

The fifth opusculum (pp. 198—233) compares Rosmini’s 
doctrine with that of the German Transcendentalists, whilst 
the sixth (pp. 234—301) enlarges upon several statements of 
Rosmini regarding the distinction between natural and super- 
natural knowledge, the mystery of the Blessed Trinity, Creation, 
Original Sin, Justification, Grace, Beatific Vision, Holy Eucharist. 
The last opusculum (pp. 302—336) is devoted to a criticism 
of Rosmini’s doctrine on moral obligation as compared with 
that of St. Thomas. 

The impression of the whole book upon our mind is in 
full agreement with the hope expressed by Mr. Dering in the 
Preface, that “those who have not gone through a course of 
Thomistic philosophy or, owing to the pressure of other occupa- 
tions, have not kept it up, will find in these seven opuscula 
an extraordinary amount of information on most important 
doctrines.” 
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4.—THE DARK AGES.! 


It is in more senses than one that Maitland’s Dark Ages 
must be called an historical book. Of course it deals with 
history, but its own appearance was an event in history. As 
with the novels of Sir Walter Scott, a change in men’s minds 
dates from the publication of this book. It opened the eyes of 
many men to the absurdities that were current under the name 
of history, and as these largely referred to Catholics of former 
times, Dr. Maitland taught men to distrust what they had been 
taught as children respecting them, and to him, perhaps more 
than to any one man, we owe the modern and most satisfactory 
desire to get at the sources of history and to have it re-written 
in accordance with the evidence. 

Curiously enough, in this excellent reprint of Maitland, the 
Preface to the first edition and the Advertisement to the third 
are given without dates ; but as Dr. Maitland tells us in his first 
edition that “nearly eight years have elapsed since the first of 
these Essays was printed, and they have all been five years 
before the public,” and as they were originally published in the 
British Magazine between 1835 and 1838, the first edition must 
have appeared in 1843. The Oxford movement was then ten 
years old, and men’s minds were becoming eager to know the 
truth about the past. It was fortunate for seekers after the 
truth that it fell to such a man as Maitland to throw the light 
of day on the traditional picture of the Dark Ages. A really 
learned man, who was not content to get his information 
second-hand ; a man who compared for himself and judged for 
himself, in whom the critical and the judicial faculty were of a 
high order and closely united ; a man of wit and humour, who 
could take the unpopular side, and so present it that the laugh 
should be turned and attention won—he was the very man to 
stem the tide of prejudice, and affect the students of history for 
generations. And, more than any one man, Dr. Maitland has 
done it. 

To one of the papers when first published, Hugh James 
Rose, the editor of the British Magazine, appended this note. 
“Tt may be doubted whether anything will induce many persons 
in this age to read for themselves. If anything could, surely 


1 The Dark Ages. Essays illustrating the State of Religion and Literature in the 
Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Centuries. By S. R. Maitland, D.D., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., sometime Librarian and Keeper of the MSS. at Lambeth. New Edition. 
With an Introduction by Frederick Stokes, M.A. London: John Hodges, 1889. 
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the simple statement in this paper ought to have that effect. 
Here we find not only an individual traduced, but through him, 
the religious character of a whole age misrepresented, and this 
misrepresentation now generally believed. We find men leaving 
out what a writer says, and then reproaching him and his age 
for not saying it.” All this relates to what Maitland wrote of 
of St. Eloy or Eligius, and admirably he wrote it. And what 
Rose said of this chapter is applicable to the rest of the book. 
One misrepresentation after another is quietly examined and 
disposed of, and Maitland succeeded in showing Englishmen 
(once more in Rose’s words) that they had “trusted a painter 
who paints that d/ack which is wAite, and then thought they had 
a clear idea on the subject.” There is plenty of historical error 
surviving, no doubt ; but it is not the rampant triumphant thing 
it was before Maitland wrote his famous book. 

Mr. Hodges has been well advised to reprint 7e Dark Ages. 
It is true that it would astonish Maitland himself to find his 
work one of a series called “The Catholic Standard Library,” 
and there are many expressions in it that no Catholic could 
use, but we do not quarrel with its introduction amongst books 
intended for a Catholic’s bookshelves. It has done our work, 
most undoubtedly, and we may hope that it has still more work 
to do for us. 

Maitland in his Preface discusses a proposal that was made 
in his time for the “ Revival of the Monastic and Conventual 
System in a form suited to the genius, character, and exigencies 
of the Church of England.” Much that he says of it is equally 
applicable to a more recent proposal for the same purpose. 
Amongst other things he speaks of obedience in such Anglican 
monasteries, and then he compares anything that could possibly | 
be undertaken there with the Rule of St. Benedict, by which 
the obedience given to the Superior is to be regarded as given 
to God. He then says: “I do not know whether it is proposed 
to revive anything like this; but without it, how could the 
monasteries of the Dark Ages have been what they were? In 
fact, what did they become, as this spirit of submission, now 
lost in that of jealous independence, was gradually subsiding ?”? 
This is a question for those who are proposing the revival of 
monks amongst Protestants, with temporary monastic vows. 
What do they mean by the words they use, poverty, chastity, 
and obedience ? 


1 P, 13, note. 
VOL. LXVII. NN 
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Mr. Frederick Stokes has written an Introduction to the 
book on the differences between the Dark Ages and our own. 
In this Introduction there are some clever things said and some 
apt things, but it is not altogether pleasant reading for a 
Catholic. Aiming apparently at making what he has written 
acceptable to Protestant readers, some things are to be found 
there that cannot fail to be unacceptable to Catholics whose 
“Standard Library ” this is called. For instance: “The Church 
was indeed a monarchy under the headship of Rome, but the 
Papacy was not the centralized authority into which ultra- 
montanism has developed it—a power claiming absolute and 
immediate authority over the life and conscience of every human 
being on the face of the earth, not to mention the realms of 
Purgatory. The episcopate was still a living authority, with 
power and capacity to rule and judge.” (p.x.) Does Mr. Stokes 
mean that the episcopate is not now, or will ever cease to be, a 
living authority, ruling and judging ; or that the Holy See had 
not the same authority over the life and conscience in the 
Middle Ages, and from the time of Christ, that it has now ; or 
that it now has absolute and immediate authority over Purga- 
tory? It is hard to see any meaning in the words “a monarchy 
under the headship of Rome,” if that monarchy or headship 
was not a “centralized authority.” 

Another passage that nobody will like is this: “For a 
century past Roman’ Catholicism has produced perhaps three 
literary men of the first rank—Lamennais, Dollinger, and 
Rosmini—and of these, two were driven out of the Church, 
and the third, now dead, has been condemned by the present 
Pope.” (p. vii.) Is the name of Newman quite unknown in 
literature? As for Lamennais, surely, the literary reputation 
of Montalembert and many more is as high as his. A little 
more care, and greater sobriety of thought and language, would 
have saved Mr. Stokes from such blots as these, in an Intro- 
duction to a book of unusual solidity and accuracy. 


5.—LITERARY INFLUENCE IN BRITISH HISTORY.! 


By “Literary Influence in British History” Mr. Canning 
seems to mean the influence exercised by literature on the 


1 Literary Influence in British History. An Historical Sketch. By the Hon. 
Albert S. G. Canning. London: W. H. Allen and Co., 1889. 
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popular mind in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and by 
consequence on the political and religious history of the three 
nations. It may be, however, that he has chosen a somewhat 
ambiguous phrase to. cover an aim not altogether definite. For 
in the course of his sketch he appears at times to be as much 
concerned with the influence of political and religious divisions 
upon the tone and character of literature in the three countries 
as with the bearing of literature upon the development of 
parties in politics or religion. Yet we are inclined to think 
that the vagueness of the expression is due rather to habitual 
carelessness and inaccuracy of style than to any set purpose 
or profound design. Specimens of slipshod English are 
unfortunately too frequent in Mr. Canning’s pages to leave 
the reviewer under the obligation of seeking for any other 
explanation of obscure passages. Having said this much by 
way of adverse criticism, we are happy to have very little to 
add in the same vein. The book is unpretending, and only 
professes to be an historical sketch, penned with the object of 
being useful to readers who cannot find easy access to larger 
works on the history of English literature. Hallam, Macaulay, 
Buckle, Lecky, and Arnold, are responsible for most of the 
views expressed by Mr. Canning; he has the merit of judicious 
selection and of having threaded them together in a series of 
chapters which form very interesting and agreeable reading. 
Without being profound or original, he shows sufficient 
common sense and independence not to be tied down slavishly 
to the verdicts of others, and in the formation of his own 
judgment he is studiously careful to emancipate himself from 
the very natural prejudices of race and religion. Some 
seventy of the most influential writers in our language during 
the last three centuries are passed in review, and a very fair 
notion is given of their position and influence. Moulded 
themselves in great measure by the respective circumstances 
which surrounded them, they are yet shown to have possessed 
creative as well as receptive power, and in their turn to have 
affected in various degrees the current of men’s ideas, and in 
some cases to have all but formed the period which succeeded 
them. All this is done with so little trace of partisanship that 
it is hard to imagine offence being taken by any one at his 
judgments, and we can see no reason why the book should 
not be in the hands of young people of whatever creed. It 
will at least serve the purpose of stimulating their appetite for 
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the study of the history of literature, and of recommending by 
its example a temperate and reasonable way of dealing with 
the subject. 


6.—CONGRES SCIENTIFIQUE.! 


The International Catholic Congress on learned and scientific 
subjects had its origin in a Catholic Congress held at Rouen 
in December, 1885, under the presidency of the Archbishop 
of that city. Easter, 1887, was the date originally intended 
for an International Congress, but it was finally determined to 
wait for the Easter of the year following, and the plan was then 
carried out with complete success. That success was earned 
by hard work on the part of the Commission appointed at 
Rouen, and by the admirable organization of the whole, which 
was quite worthy of the French Catholics, on whom the burden 
of labour chiefly fell. It was resolved that another Congress 
of the same kind should be held in Paris at Easter in the year 
1891. 

The Congress of 1888 consisted in all of 1,605 members, 
of whom 1,019 were French, 274 from Austria and Hungary, 
86 from Spain, 70 from Belgium, and 55 from Holland. The 
contingents from other countries were but small, England and 
Ireland sending but 19 between them, America 18, and 
Germany 17. 

There were four working days, and they deserved the 
name. Each day there were three sessions of two hours each, 
and a general meeting in the evening. Philosophy, history, 
law, and anthropology had each of them six sessions, religious 
sciences three, and natural sciences three. These were of course 
in their respective sections, but certain papers were selected 
to be read before the whole Congress, and two lectures were 
given, the Nuncio presiding. One paper was on the formation 
of the earth’s crust, by M.de Lapparent ; another on the last 
days of Mary Stuart, by the Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove. 
The Abbé Duchesne gave a lecture on the Christian trans- 
formation of the Roman Forum, and Father Perry, S.J., on the 
physical constitution of the sun. M. Siret, a Belgian engineer, 
read a paper on the metal ages of the south-east of Spain ; 

1 Congrds Scientifique International des Catholiques, tenu a Paris du 8 au 13 


Avril, 1888. Two vols. Paris: Bureaux des Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne, 
20, Rue de la Chaise, 1889. 
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and the last paper read before the whole assembly was on 
the Catacomb of St. Priscilla by the Commendatore de Rossi. 
These are printed in the handsome volumes before us, which 
contain also the papers read in the various sections, together 
with a resumé of the discussions that followed them. In all 
we have here no less than seventy papers, printed zz extenso, 
on subjects of the deepest interest, not only to Catholics, 
but to men of science in general. To go through even their 
titles in a short notice is impossible, but we cannot help 
recording the name of Mr.C.S. Devas as contributing a paper 
on the doctrines of Malthus; and we see with pleasure that 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward is on the Commission de Permanence, as well 
as on the Commission directrice. We hope that when the time 
comes for the next Scientific Catholic Congress, and it is now 
not far off, England may be still more fully represented than 
it was at the last. We may add that the balance sheet of 
the Congress of 1888 was remarkably satisfactory. The chief 
source of revenue was a subscription of ten francs from each 
member, and the balance left in the treasurer's hands was 
between eleven and twelve thousand francs. These two fine 
volumes, of nearly 1,400 pages, are presented to all the members 
of the Congress, in part return for their subscriptions, and they 
form a very valuable collection of learned papers, as well as 
a most interesting memorial of a Catholic gathering of highly- 
educated men from all parts. The Congress began with the 
Mass of the Holy Ghost celebrated by the Archbishop of Paris 
in the Carmelite Church, and it ended with a pilgrimage to the 
Church of the Sacred Heart at Montmartre. Two letters from 
Pope Leo the Thirteenth convey his approbation of the plan of 
the Congress, and his benediction upon its members and its 


work. 


7.—ALIX LE CLERC.! 


The two beautifully printed volumes before us contain a well 
written account of a life remarkable alike for its sanctity and for 
the great work of which it was the outcome. Born in the 
sixteenth century, at Remiremont in the Vosges country, Alix 
le Clerc at an early age felt drawn to a life of devotion, 

1 Alix le Clerc, dite en Religion Mere Thérése de Jésus, fondatrice de la congréga- 
tion de Notre-Dame de l’ordre de Saint Augustin. Liége: Imprimerie H. Dessain, 
Rue Trappé, No. 7. 
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which was the beginning of a call to the religious life. Her 
parents decided to place no obstacles in the way of her entering 
religion. Her director proposed the Franciscan Convent of 
St. Clare at Pont-a-Mousson as likely to suit her. At first the 
suggestion attracted her, but it was soon superseded by the 
thought pressed upon her soul in her communion with God, and 
recurring again and again, that she herself was intended to 
found another religious house oz /’on pratiquerait tout le bien que 
Lon pourrait. 

We refer our readers to the book itself for the account of the 
short time elapsing between this marked declaration of the will 
of God to Alix, and the actual foundation of the Order she was 
permitted to establish. On December 25, 1597, the five first 
Mothers of this Order were assembled in the church at Mattain- 
court clothed in a uniform dress of thick black stuff and veiled 
also in black, Alix le Clerc being their foundress and first 
Mother. From this small beginning grew the great works of 
the Order itself, and those affiliated to it. 

The Reverend Mother Angélique, who knew Mother Alix 
intimately during the last ten years of her life, writes as follows: 


During the six first years, our Mothers practised the greatest austeri- 
ties and performed the most severe penances. They fasted the greater 
part of the time on bread and water, they slept on planks of wood, they 
prayed all night, either prostrate on the ground or kneeling, sleeping 
only an hour or two at the utmost—each one taking in turn a little rest 
while the others continued in prayer, so that it should be unceasing. 
They continually wore hair-shirts and wide bands of sharply pointed 
nails, They drew these so tightly that blood used to flow, and the hair- 
cloth so clung to their backs that in changing them they tore away the 
skin as well. 


The particular work—namely, the education of little girls— 
undertaken by this Order was done in obedience to a special 
revelation made to Mére Alix, in which, feeling suddenly 
transported to a Jesuit house, she heard St. Ignatius himself 
saying to her: “I want these little souls, who are like children 
bereft of their mother, to find one in thee.” 

Throughout the book, Mére Thérése is the centre, and one 
which is very attractive, very charming in herself, and marvel- 
lously endowed with rich gifts of grace. 

The glimpses we obtain—for no such book can furnish 
more than glimpses—of her interior life, show that humility was 
the great end she set before herself, and that she embraced with 
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love and fervour all humiliations and occasions for self-abase- 
ment, and sought out others to which she was drawn. Her 
austerities were very great, her good works most admirable. 

Many cures were wrought by her intercession, and by the 
many prayers to her after her death. In training those under 
her for the religious life and testing vocations, she was 
extremely practical and skilful. Her influence was very widely 
spread, and her sympathies were extended to many far beyond 
the walls of her convent. 

The book throughout is interestingly written, and deals 
more with Mére Alix herself than with the works of her 
Order. 

We cannot refrain, in conclusion, from quoting the advice 
given by her to a novice, which shows us that she had much 
devotion of the practical sort, as had St. Teresa, whose name 
she bore. 

“It seems to me, Reverend Mother,” said the novice, “that 
ecstasies and being caught up into Heaven are powerful means 
for drawing souls to God.” 

“T think,” said Mére Thérése, simply, “when solid virtue is 
added to them, or else that they are exalted souls to whom God 
pleases to communicate Himself; but for us who are so full of 
self and have so many faults, they would be more to be feared 
than desired. Do not wish for them, my Sister. I think more of 
a spray (47im) of humility than of a hundred ecstasies.” 
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I.—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


IN the Biographical Series of the Catholic Truth Society a 
Life! has just been published which is sure to be popular. Who 
does not know and love the Sisters of Notre Dame? Efficient 
teachers in schools of every class, they train our children, rich 
and poor alike, with a self-sacrificing devotion which to know is 
to admire. Hence we all welcome the Life of their foundress, 
the Venerable Julie Billiart, who was a benefactress to mankind 
by founding, under God’s holy inspiration, the Order of Notre 
Dame. Her life is a most interesting one, and almost tragical. 
She had a narrow escape of being burned alive during the 
Reign of Terror in France. Her Institute was opposed by the 
civil authorities, and vexatiously opposed even by ecclesiastics. 
Who would believe that her life had been one of so many hard- 
ships and sufferings when they look at her cheerful, happy, 
contented face in the frontispiece of her Life? This merry 
sort of old age is one of God’s gifts to His Saints. 

A charming volume in miniature unites a Life of a very 
holy Italian lady, Maria Franchi de Cavalieri; with a rule of 
Christian life that she wrote down for herself? Her life was 
a very edifying and holy one, and her death was the death of 
a saint. Our Lady appeared to her at the last and announced 
that she had come to carry the dying girl to Heaven, and her 
face after death was as the face of an angel. But her rule of 
life is still more remarkable, and suggests pious thoughts and 
holy practices with a simplicity that makes them attractive to 
the reader. The writer of the following is one whom we 
recognize as indeed versed in the science of the saints. 


1 Venerable Julie Billiart, Foundress of the Sisters of Notre Dame at Namur. 
London: Catholic Truth Society. 

2A Rule of Christian Life. Written and Practised by Maria Franchi de 
Cavalieri. With some Particulars respecting her Life. Translated from the 
Italian by Richard J. Webb. London: Washbourne, 1889. 
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When from obedience, I put on an elegant dress, I will say to 
Jesus: “My most beloved Spouse, 1 in such a fine garment, and 
Thou in a vesture of scorn! I wear on my head a fashionable hat 
and Thou hast on Thy Head a crown of thorns! My arms are 
adorned with bracelets, and Thine bound with ropes,” &c. 


Among her other pious practices was the excellent one of 
beginning every Wednesday a triduum in honour of our Lady, 
that she might make a good confession on the Saturday. We 
recommend this little book as a suitable present for a devout 
person. 

There are many faults which are more dangerous in their 
consequences than in themselves, and of these dangerous 
consequences perhaps the worst for Christians generally is 
discouragement and a consequent lack of energy to rise again 
from sin! For this reason we welcome such a little book as 
Father Tissott has compiled, mainly from the writings of 
St. Francis de Sales, which teaches us not only how to avoid 
being cast down and beaten back by our daily faults, but 
actually how to profit by them. It gives full instructions how 
to learn by means of them humility, confidence, courage, fervour, 


and hope. This is indeed bringing good out of evil, and we 
invite our readers to study the various means they are to 
employ in order to attain so happy an end. We will only 
quote one sentence, which is a good specimen of the teaching 
of this comforting little book : 


The pleasure and satisfaction which a physician feels: when a 
patient confides his infirmities to him and confidently abandons to 
him the chance of his recovery, is similar to the joy which the Divine 
Samaritan feels when the sinner comes to Him with confidence to be 
cured of his faults and infirmities. If God was offended by the sin, 
the sorrow is glorified by the pardon that destroys it. In truth, to 
see the favours with which God overwhelms his returning prodigals, 
one would think that He wished to thank them for affording Him an 
opportunity of satisfying the needs of His clemency. (p. 131.) 


The book is well translated by Miss Ella McMahon’s skilful 
pen, and it is well printed and neatly bound. 
i § Messrs. Burns and Oates have issued in a collected form 
several tracts bearing on the origin of the English Church and 


1 The Art of Profiting by our Faults. By Rev. J. Tissott, Missioner of 
St. Francis de Sales. Translated by Miss Ella McMahon. New York: Benziger 


Brothers, 1889. 
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the English Establishment! Four of them furnish a historical 
sketch of the way in which England was evangelized, and the 
fifth of the way in which it was Protestantized. They are 
clearly and popularly written, and in their combined form 
will be found useful as a popular reply to the theory of 
Anglican continuity and identity with the Catholic Church in 
England. 

We welcome from Father Clarke’s fertile pen another tiny 
volume? of short Meditations. The Ascetical Series of the 
Catholic Truth Society is likely, in these busy and distracting 
days, to be by no means its least useful publications. About 
half a minute will suffice for reading over one of Father Clarke’s 
short meditations, and one of them contains a germ of sancti- 
fication for the most crowded day of the most eager life. 
The present volume deals with the Last End of Man, and the 
other eternal truths, and is well suited for Advent. To say 
that it does not fall below its predecessors is the very least that 
can be said for it, and those who have used the other volumes 
will know that this is no mean praise. We hope the series 
will be completed (we see three more volumes are promised), so 
as to give, when bound up, a complete manual of short medi- 
tations for the whole year. 

We notice an addition® to the Biographical Series of the 
Society, giving the life of the celebrated Jesuit, Father Olivaint, 
who fell, in 1871, a victim to the madness of the Paris Commune. 
The life is a summary of the longer one by Pére Le Clair, and 
is rather shorter than many other numbers of the Series. We 
think it is almost the first of the Series dealing with the life of 
a Frenchman, and we have little doubt that the subject will 
prove a very attractive one. 

The new volume‘ of Catholic Tales is written with the 
distinct aim of conveying religious truth. The five stories, by 
Lady Herbert and others, contain much to interest the reader. 
At the same time we confess we should like to see merely light 
literature, with a healthy tone, but not directly and primarily 


} The Catholic Church in England before the Reformation. London: Burns and 
Oates, 1889. 

2 The Great Truths. Short Meditations for the Season of Advent. By the Rev. 
Richard F. Clarke, S.J. London: Catholic Truth Society, 1889. 

3 Father Olivaint. Condensed from the French Lif: of Pére LeClair. Bio- 
graphical Series. London: Catholic Truth Society, 1889. 

* The Penny Library of Catholic Tales. No. XII. London: Catholic Truth 
Society. 
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religious in its aim, printed by Catholics as an antidote to the 
ordinary penny dreadful, which is often degrading enough in 
its tendency. But this remark is not intended to disparage an 
effort which is to meet a slightly different want from the one 
we have referred to. 

Popular books on science are sadly needed—books written 
by one who has a real grasp of the subject and is capable of 
giving a sound answer to the plausible theories of modern 
scientists, and who can at the same time make the answer 
intelligible and attractive to unscientific as well as scientific 
readers. Father Gerard, S.J., is supplying this need in a series 
of papers on Natural History which are interesting and con- 
vincing.! They are written in a bright and lively style and show 
a thorough knowledge of his method and practical acquaint- 
ance with it. They are being issued by the Catholic Truth 
Society at a price which brings them within every one’s reach, 
and they afford, moreover, a pleasant variety to ordinary 
devotional or controversial works. They encounter the foe on 
a platform which he has hitherto regarded as his exclusive 
possession, and we think the reader will confess that they 
dislodge from his position of superiority the boasting scientist 
before whom the timid Catholic is too prone to tremble. 

The little volume entitled As Good as Gold? a translation 
from the German, is a book which may be safely recommended 
to the purchaser of Christmas gifts for the young, or prizes for 
school children. It offers an example rather of high moral 
principle, of filial devotion, industry, rectitude of purpose and 
conduct, than of exalted piety and religious sentiment. The 
machinations of a hard-hearted creditor, who attempts to 
defraud and oppress a widow and her children, are defeated by 
a generous artist, the benefactor of the family. He takes into 
his service the boy, who is not only as good as gold, but 
developes an astonishing talent for painting. The other story 
is most instructive and edifying, for it illustrates the beauty of 
Christian forgiveness, and also the power of prayer and self- 
renunciation. A man high in the world’s esteem, but guilty 
of a foul crime, is brought to repentance through the prayers of 

1 Science and Scientists: Some Papers on Natural History. By the Rev. John 


Gerard, S.J. I. Mr. Grant Allen’s Botanical Fables. II. Sir John Lubbock on 
Flowers and Insects. III. Some Wayside Problems. London: Catholic Truth 
Society, 1889. 

2 As Good as Gold. By Wilhelm Herchenbach. Translated by Josephine Black, 
Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1890. 
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the very brother whose blood he had hired assassins to shed, 
and who, having escaped death, buried himself in a monastery 
in order to conceal his brother’s guilt and plead with God for 
his pardon. 

Miss Dobrée has now completed her Stories on the Seven 
Sacraments, and they are to appear, handsomely bound in cloth, 
as a Christmas volume. We recommend them as an accept- 
able and, moreover, a very interesting and instructive gift for 
Christmas or the New Year. The different character of the 
stories, the variety of country where the scenes are laid, and of 
the class in life to which the personages who play a part in them 
belong, are such as are rarely found in a number of tales on 
kindred subjects by the same author. They are telling stories, 
excellent in their teaching, soundly religious, without being 
goody-goody or painfully pious. 

Frenchmen who are students or professors of English will 
welcome Father Alezais’ work as supplying a key to what is, 
perhaps, their greatest difficulty in studying our language. Of this 
difficulty Father Alezais has had personal experience. With a 
slight change in the gender he may say, “ Haud ignara mali 
miseris succurrere disco,” and with commendable charity he has 
set himself to smooth the way for those who are to follow him. 
The work? gives marked evidence in every page of painstaking 
and accurate research. Being himself a Frenchman, he is ina 
position to gauge with precision the requirements of those who 
like himself may have to teach, or make a scientific study of, the 
peculiarities of accent and pronunciation in the English tongue. 

Father Collingridge has treated the question of the Civil 
Principality of the Holy See from a Scriptural point of view 
in the excellent pamphlet in which he has developed a lecture 
originally given in Australia* He shows how the temporal 
power of the Pope was foreshadowed in the Old Testament 
and vindicated in the New. Melchisedech, whose priesthood 
was typical of that of Jesus Christ, and therefore of His Vicars, 
was a territorial sovereign. Christ, who is a Temporal as well 
as a Spiritual Monarch, transmitted to Peter and his successor 
the kingly right. The Bishop of Salford writes an Introductory 

1 Stories of the Seven Sacraments, By Louisa Emily Dobrée. London: Catholic 
Truth Society. 

2 Tratté de Prononciation Anglaise. Par le Rev. R. Alezais, S.J. 

3 The Civil Principality, or Temporal Princedom of the Vicar of Christ 


Foreshadowed in the Old Testament and Vindicated in the New. By Rev. 
C. F. P. Collingridge. London: Burns and Oates, 1889. 
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Preface, and we hope that this pamphlet may help to confirm 
the faithful in their loyalty to the civil rights of the Holy See. 

One of the institutions of the present day is the Almanac, 
or Annual, which makes the Calendar an occasion for a series of 
stories, biographies, &c., which form a sort of supplement to the 
volume, if indeed we can call a supplement what is far larger 
in bulk than the literary work it supplements. M. Charles 
d’Héricault, whose French stories are well known, and who 
places almost all of them in revolutionary times, has taken 
advantage of the fashion of Almanacs to bring out an Almanac 
of the Revolution,! to remind the French people, before it is too 
late, of the horrors and cruelties of revolutionary times. It is 
an instructive little book, and has a number of illustrations that 
add much to its interest. 

Messrs. Benziger have issued for 1890 a more than usually 
handsome edition of their Catholic Home Almanac? The 
oleograph of the Madonna della Sedia is in itself worth the 
shilling for which the almanac is sold, and is really a beautiful 
work of art. The contents are a judicious mixture of grave 
and gay, fact and fiction, prose and poetry, and the illustrations 
are very good. Among other most interesting information is 
an account of the Sacred House at Loreto, and the various 
incidents of its several changes from place to place. 

Another American almanac of a high class is issued by the 
Catholic Publishing Society of New York, called the Catholic 
Family Annual’ It is rather different in character from the 
Home Almanac; contains no fiction, and more biography and 
general information. This almanac, as well as Messrs. Benziger’s, 
cries aloud to some English publisher to go and do likewise. 


IIl.—MAGAZINES. 


In the current number of the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, 
Father Baumgartner, on occasion of the Baltimore centenary, 
gives an account of the establishment of the Hierarchy in 
Maryland, the foundation, it may almost be said, of Catholicism 
in North America. He speaks of the good work originated and 


1 Almanach de la Revolution. Par Charles d’Héricault. Paris: Gaume. 

2 The Catholic Home Almanac, 1890. New York: Benziger Brothers, 

3 The Catholic Family Annual, 1890. New York: Catholic Publishing Society 
Company. 
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carried on by Father John Carroll, S.J., the first Bishop of 
Baltimore, who on the Suppression of the Society in Europe, 
had returned to labour in Maryland, his native country; and 
calls attention to the astonishingly rapid development and 
progress of the Church in the United States during the last 
hundred years. The old Recchstadt Goslar forms the subject of 
the following article. There is a peculiar attraction attaching 
to ancient towns of North Germany, such as this, in olden times 
beautiful and important cities, now remote from the highways 
of commerce, retaining no trace of their former greatness 
except picturesque monuments and historic records. Father 
Schmid contributes a description of the Passion-Play he wit- 
nessed this summer at Brixlegg in the Tyrol, a little Alpine 
village, boasting not more than eleven hundred inhabitants. 
He points out several minor matters that interfere with the 
solemnity and mar the beauty of the representation, which 
however is on the whole not unworthy, in both an artistic and 
a religious aspect, of the exalted subject pourtrayed. On a 
former occasion Father von Hammerstein, in a paper entitled 
“The School for the Children,” showed that the system of 
instruction followed in National Schools in Prussia, was often- 
times made subservient to other ends than that of imparting a 
sound and useful education to the children who attend them. 
He now inquires what is the true aim and object of those schools, 
and the means whereby‘it is to be attained. The question of the 
alleged gift of Ireland to the King of England by Pope Hadrian 
the Fourth, has of late been the subject of eager discussion, 
although it does not appear that much is to be gained by proof 
or disproof of the fact. In the pages of the Stimmen a clear 
and impartial sketch is given of the history of the conquest of 
Ireland by Henry the Second, but the writer has failed to find 
any allusion to a Papal Bull in sanction of it either in the 
biographies of Hadrian the Fourth, or in the Roman Archives. 
The assertion appears to rest upon the authority of a few 
English chroniclers of the period. 

The Katholik for October contains some interesting notes on 
the Commemoration of All Saints and All Souls. The origin 
and the religious import of these two festivals, which following 
closely upon one another, deeply touch the heart of the 
Christian, are explained, as also the symbolism of various pious 
customs and popular usages in regard to the last resting-plaee 
of the faithful departed. The question whether the human soul 
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is generated like the body it informs, or is created by the 
immediate act of God, has long since been decided for the 
Catholic by infallible agthority. However for the benefit 
of those who do not accept as final the decisions of the 
Church, the arguments brought forward by a German philo- 
sopher in support of a theory which is supposed to be a compro- 
mise between the two opposite theories, are carefully examined 
and weighed in the pages of the Katholik. Some fresh attacks 
upon Catholicism, published in the Protestant papers, are also 
commented on. They only prove how blind is the prejudice 
and how undying the hatred of the Church’s enemies, and also 
how surely and swiftly modern Protestantism is drifting into 
utter unbelief. The adherence of the Jesuits to the teaching of 
St. Thomas is demonstrated in another article by reference to 
the system of studies in the Society in past times. The review of 
the Manuale curatorum promises to form a somewhat lengthy 
treatise. The present, the third instalment, is still occupied with 
pulpit oratory, and no word of warning or suggestion concerning 
matter or manner is omitted which may add to the persuasive 
power of the preacher. 

The Civilta Cattolica (945) has some observations respecting 
the recent article in the Contemporary Review on the Triple 
Alliance, which has aroused a storm of indignation in political 
circles in Italy. Whilst deprecating the blame cast upon the 
nation in general, the Czvi/t@ does not deny that much of the 
present misery is caused by the immense military expenditure 
consequent on the entrance of Italy into the Alliance, and that 
the rupture of friendly relations with France is to be deplored. 
This is, like all other harm in Italy, attributed to the influence 
of Freemasonry, which is the present bane and will be the future 
ruin of the country. The adulation wherewith the speech of 
Signor Crispi in Palermo was received is also attributed to the 
Lodges, whose friend and whose instrument that statesman is 
said to be. Originally a Catholic, now an atheist, he openly 
declares war against God and the Church in that speech, which 
is an apology for the most detested and detestable Government 
which Italy has known for some thirty years. The writer of 
the article on the subject expresses profound regret that his 
country should be the prey of men blinded with pride, who are 
despots under the guise of Jacobinism. The futility of the 
attempt made in recent medical works to class the supernatural 
visions accorded to some privileged individuals in modern times, 
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and those recorded in the pages of Scripture and hagiology, 
with ordinary hallucinations, the phenomena of which are 
merely subjective, is demonstrated in another article. 

The International Exhibition of 1889, regarded as a proof of 
what human activity can accomplish, is justly pronounced by its 
organizers to have been a great success. In the Etudes for 
October, Father Martin judges it from a different standpoint, 
whence it appears to be a mere triumph of matter over mind, 
showing indeed what France has gained in material prosperity, 
but also, only too’ plainly, what she has lost in true greatness 
and Christian faith, What social problem of vital import, he 
asks, has it been the means of solving? what place was found 
there for religion? Liberty and labour were exalted as the 
rulers of the world, and social atheism asserted itself boldly. 
Such a /éte, however brilliant, cannnot inaugurate a glorious and 
prosperous future for France. Father Bournichon contributes an 
attractive paper on the form which our homage to the dead 
has recently taken: flowers and wreaths innumerable in the 
chamber of death, in the church, in the cemetery; flowers and 
wreaths in the coffin, on the bier, on the grave. He answers 
the inquiry whether this custom is to be reprehended as a 
revival of pagan usages, contrary to the spirit of the Church 
and to Christian tradition, and whether the joy and gladness 
symbolized by flowers are out of keeping with the spirit of 
penitence and mourning, of which the funeral rites are expressive. 
The intense detestation of Jews prevalent in France, despite 
their wealth and the power they wield in Europe, is accounted for 
and justified in the pages of the Ezudes. The portraiture given of 
the Hebrew race is not flattering. Insolent, rapacious, unscrupu- 
lous, cruel, they are represented as the most dangerous foes of 
France, who will'faccomplish her social and moral ruin, unless 
strenuously opposed by the force of religion. Father Sortais 
resumes his interesting review of the different cantos composing 
the //ad, and indicates the system he believes to have been 
followed in the construction of that magnificent poem. The 
Impressions de thédtre, of M.Jules Lemaitre, a work of no 
literary merit and lamentably bad taste, is pilloried by Father 
Delaporte with unsparing hand. 








